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tei Kectiey iS. neither more nor less than biography 


. on a large scale.—Lamarttine. 


The present state of things is the consequence of 
the past; and it is natural to inquire as to the 


sources of the good we enjoy or the evils we suffer. 
If we act only for ourselves to negiect the study of 


history is not prudent; if intrusted with the care 
of others it is not just.—Johnson. 


History is the glass through which we may be- 
hold with ancestral eyes, not only the various deeds 
of the past ages and the old accidents that attend 


them, but also discern the different humors of 
men. —Howell. 
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; History of Clinton County 


An intimate story of life in the earlier days, written by Estelle LePrevost 
for the boys and girls of Iowa 


ja is almost 100 years gince the first white people came to Clinton 
county to make their homes. It is so very close to 100 years that 
before the boys and girls of the third and fourth grades will have 
graduated from their eighth grade studies they will have a part in the 
big celebration. 

But the white people, those of the same color as you and your 
father and mother and brothers and sisters, were not the first people 
to live in this country. The Indians were here first. The Indians, or 
red men, lived here for a long time before the white people came. 

Let us listen to the story of Morning Glory, an Indian girl. 

Iam called Morning Glory because on the day I was born the wild 
Morning Glories blossomed in the woods near our tepee. My mother 
looked at the pretty white, blue and pink flowers. She was very glad. 
She had many sons. I was the first little girlk My hair was black but 
my little mouth was pink, just like a Morning Glory blossom, my 
mother said. 

I am glad that my mother did not see a buffalo calf the day I wa 
born. Indians very often name their children from what they see 
when the babies are very small. Next to Morning Glory, I think I 
would like the name Minnehaha, Laughing Water. 

When I was a baby I rode on my mother’s back. My cradle was 
made of soft deer skin. I was bound to a flat board under the skin 
by fine leather thongs. I only came out of the little cradle when it 
was time to have something to eat, or at night. I did not often cry. 
It did no good to cry for no one paid any attention to me, so I soon 
made up my mind that the best thing to do was to eat, sleep and 
grow. I did that. 

When I got older I learned that we always had much to eat. We 
had berries from wild raspberry and blackberry bushes. We had 
wild strawberries from the fields. All of us learned to fish. ‘The men 
and boys would hunt deer, bear, turkeys. rabbits and squirrels with 
their bows and arrows. Our mothers knew how to dry and cure the 
meat and berries so that we had enough food for winter. 

In the open patches of land we had fields of corn. Maize we called 
it. The maize we would eat green, placing the ears in long furrows 
in the ground, atop coals of fire. There it would cook until it was 
sweet and tender. Then we would take it from the furrows, unwrap 
the covers of corn husks and have a great treat. When the maize was 
ripe and dry in the fall the mothers would grind it between flat stones 
and make little cakes of the coarse, rich flour. Sometimes we would 
parch the green maize on hot stones and have that. Did you ever eat 
parched corn? It is good. 
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We lived in tepees. These tepees were made of deerskin, large pieces 
sewed together. [hese skins were stretched around the poles. The 
men would go to the forest and cut straight limbs of trees. They 
would make them nearly all the same Iength. Then they would place 
three, five or seven of them so that they crossed at the top. The other 
ends were stretched far apart to make a circle on the ground. On the 
outer side of these poles the deerskin would be placed. Such a fine 
home as it was. 

In the center of the ground would be a hollow place in which the 
fire was made. The smoke would go straight up through a little 
circle at the top, made by the crisscrossed poles. In this tepee we had 
our beds which were boughs of the spruce, balsam and cedar trees. 
Such wonderful sleep as one may have on a bed of balsam. 


Indian Councils 


Then came a day when all the men of the tribe held a council. 
They went to a high point of land where the eagles used to live in 
the tall trees. Our camp was down on the banks of the Waubesepin- 
icon river. We had many tents there. Nearby were the fertile fields 
for the maize. In the lovely river were many fish. The wild grapes 
grew near by. Across the river were fields of wild rice where the wild 
ducks would come in the spring and again in the fall. 

But the men in the council on the high bluff voted to move to the 
west. Ihe white people, they said, were coming into the land across 
the great stream. So they came back to our camp. The ponies were 
gathered in. The lodge poles were tied in bundles. The deerskins were 
placed in heaps. The old mothers and grandmothers got astride some 
of the ponies. We children raced along beside. On, on we went, to- 
ward the land of the setting sun. 

After many moons we made another camp. After the snows of 
many winters, when my brothers were grown to be men, they came 
back to the camp by the river. They came back to the place where 
council fires had been built on the high bluffs over the Narrows of the 
mighty river. On their return they told us of many changes. 

They said that it was true that the white brothers had come into 
the land. These white brothers had built cabins of logs, plastered 
with clay. They had cut limbs from trees and placed them criss cross 
about the choicest lands. They were buying this land from the Great 
White Father. They said that they were giving much wampum for 
this land. Instead of the shells that were our wampum they would 
take many pieces of gold from the belts of deerskin. They would 
give this to a man they called an agent. He would give to them a 
piece of white paper with strange marks on it. Then they said the 
land was theirs. 

This was the land on which my people had lived for many years. 
It was their land but they did not wish to stay on it. And they did 
not have thin little pieces of paper to tell their stories and legends. 
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HISTORY OF CLINTON COUNTY 7 


They wrote their stories on pieces of birch bark or on pieces of deer- 
skin. My grandfather could paint on deerskin. He used the colored 
clays and the red and blue from vegetables and flowers. He told the 
story of our tribe in fine pictures. That deerskin hung on the walls 
of my father’s tent. 

My brothers also told me about a little boy who was growing to 
be a man right where they used to go fishing. They said his name was 
Strong Buell. Would you like to hear the story that Strong Buell 
tells of his life in Clinton county? 


STRONG BUELLS STORY 


My father was the first white settler in what is now Clinton 
_county. That is, he was the first white man to come here to really 
make a home. He came with his many supplies in July, 1835. . 

My father was Elijah Buell, born in 1805, in Utica, N. Y. He 
had been in business on the Great Lakes and was a pilot on the 
Ohio river and the Mississippi river. He tired of being away from 
home so much so started for the State of Illinois to buy government 
land. Coming to Cordova, Ill., on the banks of the Mississippi river 
he met a man named John Baker. Together they decided to come 
further north. They came to what was called the Narrows. Here 
Mr. Baker entered a claim in what is now Fulton, Ill. | 

My father decided that he would get his land on the west bank of 
the river, right opposite where Mr. Baker was to be. So he went down 
the river for his supplies. He brought them back in a pirogue which 
is the name the white man gave to one kind of canoe used by the 
Indians. During the months of August and September, my father and 
Henry Carson, his hired man, built a log house®. They built it near 
the bank of the river. The logs they cut on the bluffs a little further 
north, floated them down the stream and cribbed them to the bank. 
Some Indians who were nearby helped them. 

The cabin had just one room, sixteen feet square. It had a pun- 
cheon floor. This means that pieces of logs were cut rather narrow, 
the face was made smooth and the pieces placed together like a row 
of O's. The space between was filled with dirt. The roof was made 
of shakes. Shakes are slabs of wood shaved off logs and look some- 
thing like shingles. They are thicker than shingles and not so wide. 

Later in the fall my father went to St. Louis to buy flour, onions, 
meat and other supplies. Coming up the stream he was again at 
Cordova where he bought forty bushels of potatoes. These also were 
put in the pirogue. Father and his man Carson were almost home 
with this precious load when the pirogue capsized. Father and Carson 
hung onto the side of the boat. The potatoes and all the supplies 
went to the bottom of the river. Father was so glad to have saved his 


* (Editor’s Note: This log cabin was built at the corner of what afterward be- 
came Pearl and Second streets, Lyons, and is now the corner of Twenty-fifth Avenue 
North and Grant Street.) 
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life that he didn’t cry about the potatoes. He and Carson got into 
the boat again, rowed to Cordova, got some more supplies and came 
home safely. 

Buytng Stock 


Next he wanted to buy a team of horses. So back to Cordova he 
went again. He hoped to get the loan of an Indian pony there. so he 
could ride to a place where horses were for sale. But he was lucky. 
_ Soon after breakfast a party of men came along. They were driving. 
several yoke of oxen, three cows and three calves. They said they did 
not like the west. They wanted to sell everything they had and go on 
east again. 

Father bought all their stock. He paid $50.00 for the best yoke of 
oxen. He paid $40.00 for the other oxen and $20.00 a head for the 
cows and the calves. Then he drove them up as far as Fulton. ‘The 
stock swam the river to their new home. They were, I believe, the 
first domesticated stock in Clinton county. 

That winter father used the oxen to snake cord wood from the 
timber to the river bank. He also made an ox sled to haul his hay. 
‘There was no snow all that winter. In the spring of 1836 my father 
broke the first ground for crops. 

Soon after the cabin was built my mother and elder brother, 
Robert, became ill. Robert died. Father was afraid mother would 
die also so he went to Elk River where there was an Indian camp. He 
walked all the way to the camp and brought two squaws back with 
him. The squaws watched mother for a little while. Then they went 
into the woods and prairie and dug some roots. These they put into 
water and cooked them to make a drink. They gave her the drink 
weak at first and then stronger. In six days my mother was well. 
She was cured by these Indian women who knew of the medicine 
nature had ready for use. My grandmother always said they used 
“yarbs’’ and roots. 

In 1837 and in 1838 my father hauled wheat and pork from his 
farm to Chicago. He sold the wheat for 40 cents a bushel. He sold 
the pork for $2.25 a hundred. He brought back a load of salt for 
which he paid $2.25 a hundred. The trip, made with horses, took 
eight days. 

Father said that when he first came to Iowa there were Indians in 
a camp at Elk River. These Indians were Sacs and Foxes. Father 
learned to talk their language. They would trade deer meat and other 
game for whatever he had to trade with them. 

Sometimes the Indians would go down to New York, a store two 
miles below father’s cabin. There was a trading post there at the 
store run by a Mr. Bartlett. The Indians would get fire water there. 
One time one of them came to the cabin telling father he wanted more 
fire water, or whiskey. Father said no. The Indian made believe he 
was going to load his gun to shoot father. He pretended to put the 
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HISTORY OF CLINTON COUNTY 9 


bullet in the gun several times. There were fifteen Indians and only 
my father, mother and the hired man. When the Indian finally did 
put the bullet down into the gun father took an iron skillet and hit 
him over the head. He dropped to the floor and the other Indians 
carried him away without saying a word. 

One day, not long afterward, an Indian came to father who was 
chopping wood. The Indian said, ““Too much whiskey. Serve 
right.’’ When father got home he found that the same Indian had 
brought mother a pail of wild honey. So you see he was sorry and 
was trying to be good. 

Father became one of the first commissioners in the county and in 
1837 traveled from Fulton, Ill., to what is now DeWitt. He went 
through Lyons, which is now a part of Clinton and then to 
Vandenberg, which is now DeWitt. Then he went on to the Cedar 
River where the crossing place was called Gower’s ferry. He was 
circulating a paper among all the settlers asking to have a mail route. 
A horseback mail was put on. 

My father was one of the wealthiest men in the State of Iowa 
when he died. 


SEBRING NEARIDE Wit? 


When the people came into what is now DeWitt township in 
1836 they were the second group of white people to make their 
homes in what is now Clinton county. There are nearly 55 square 
miles of land in DeWitt township and very good land it is. ‘These 
first settlers were attracted to their location by a beautiful stream 
running north and south. They named it Silver Creek for its waters 
are a silver stream purling over the pebbles, its song tinkling like 
silver bells, while its wavelets break into crests and bubbles of silver 
foam. — 

You may wonder how it came about that Silver Creek was 
located, also how one could find Independence Grove, so long since 
forgotten. The information came through John L. Wolfe who said, 
“Sure I know about Eureka Mills and Independence Grove. My 
grandfather took me all over these hills when I was a little boy.”’ 

So you see, because a hardy pioneer, who had a favorite grand- 
son and they both had a liking for the out of doors, is the means 
whereby we may locate these places for the people after nearly 100 
years. : 

Independence Grove, Eureka Mills, now the heart of a smiling 
farm country not far from Spring Brook Gardens where grandsons 
of pioneers find their pleasure. The curtain of time is revealing and 
insistent. 

Independence Grove 


West of the city of DeWitt, in localities that may be easily found, 
are markings that will easily show where the first settlers came into 
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10 HISTORY OF CLINTON COUNTY 


the township. One of the most interesting of these is that which was 
named Independence Grove. It was July 4th, 1837, when John and 
George Elrod located in the timber of Silver Creek. They named that 
place Independence Grove and it is easy to vision with what hurrahs 
and pistol shots and cheers they established their home in the 
marvelous woods and nearby natural clearing. | 

Independence Grove is still there although later it was named 
Eureka Mills because of the grist mill and saw mill that were built 
there. To go to Independence Grove, follow that winding, unpaved 
road that leads up hill and down out toward the Spring Brook 
Country Club. One may wonder why the road meanders as it does, 
and yet need not study that long, for the horses on which these pio- 
neer lads rode, would pause by the wayside to take a bit of grass or 
clover. Perhaps they followed the trails of Indian ponies that led 
them on to the sweet waters of Silver Creek. 

When a settlement was once made at Independence Grove the peo- 
ple drifted in purposely, and along that same Silver Creek log cabin 
homes were built. There was even one log cabin on the shores of 
Silver Creek before the Eldreds went to the grove north of the pres- 
ent city. This was Round Grove, north and east of DeWitt. Living 
in the county today are many people who as children used to love to 
go to the farm homes at Round Grove. They say it was beautiful— 
a grove of trees, growing in the center of the prairie, making a round 
grove where man and beast found shade and shelter. It was in 1836 
when A. G. Harrison came to Round Grove in company with Col. 
Doring Wheeler. He was not Col. Wheeler then but was to earn his 
title in the Black Hawk War. That was a war fought in Illinois 
with the Indians who, led by their chief, Black Hawk, tried to pre- 
vent the white people from taking their rich lands. 

Col. Wheeler was a miner at Galena, [I]., where there were val- 
uable lead mines. Then he came to Iowa to live in Dubuque but not 
until 1841 did he come to the farm that he owned near DeWitt. He 
lived to serve the county well as a clerk of the courts in the days when 
Iowa was a territory, as a State Senator, and afterward in other offices 
in the county. He was not satisfied with life in pioneer lowa but in 
1849 went to California, in a covered wagon. And he came back 
four years later across the Isthmus of Panama. There was never a 
thought of a canal across the Isthmus then and it must have been a 
perilous journey. Four years, we all know 1s a long time to travel. 


Other Families 


In the very same year, 1836, Abraham Folcke and family located 
two and a half miles west of what is now DeWitt. In the very same 
year also Doctor Ames and his brother, George W. Ames, came from 
Dubuque, where they settied with Thomas Hatfield, D. F. Bly, 
Hiram Loomis and John Black, in what was called Ames timber. 
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HISTORY OF CLINTON COUNTY 11 


Ames timber is not far from Silver Creek and is also in the neighbor- 
hood of Crystal Lake. Now see how easy it is for all to follow the 
.trail of those first settlers in DeWitt Township. 

West of DeWitt, J. W. Kirtley took up claims for a farm of 400 
hundred acres, his land later was bought by the Gilooleys, and this 
land is on the very road to Crystal Lake, along that same Silver Creek. 

Dr. G. W. Turner came to this township also in 1840 with his 
family. There were four sons, Louis, Joseph L., George W. and 
John, Harriet C., who afterwards married Job Trites, and Eleanor, 
who married John F. Homer. The Homers had settled up there in 
Independence Grove in 1838. 

Dr. Turner built a log cabin and soon after he and his son built a 
saw mill, where all the settlers could bring their logs to be sawed 
into pieces they wanted for their homes. Next he built a grist mill 
for grinding of the wheat and corn. 

Not long after that came the Walrods, one of the daughters marry- 
ing W. E. Leffingwell, and another daughter married [ra Lepper, 
whose family lived up Welton Way. Grandfather Lepper had been 
a soldier way back in the days of the Revolutionary War. No won- 
der he wanted to live near that marvelous Independence Grove. 

In 1837 came the Nevilles and in 1839 the Bedfords. And now, 
when the children wish to study a bit of history they may go out the 
road to Crystal Lake, but they will find it much more fascinating to 
take the road that travels past the Spring Brook Country Club. The 
reason for this is that you may just ride along in your car that will 
turn and twist to follow the trail that was made by ponies of Indians 
and white men, by oxen and great wagons, by horses and by the 
droves of stock that have been driven to and from the market. Ere 
long there is a bridge across Silver Creek. Before you get to the bridge 
there is a hollow. What is it? The old mill race. Look up to the 
right and see the embankment that looks like another road. It is the 
grass grown dam. And at its right are the marvelous deep woods, 
the pines, the oaks, hickory, walnut woods that attracted the settlers 
and on farther the open country and the rich fat farms. There is a 
long, narrow cup between the woods and the road that winds up 
another hill after it crosses the bridge. This cup is lush with meadow 
grass. Silver Creek sings happily over the stones, twisting and gurg- 
ling and creeping under the leaves and the rushes. In the spring and 
again in the fall the place is damp and wet and oozy. What good is 
it? It is the best bit of timber and the finest place for a wild game 
preserve in the whole of Clinton County, say the neighbors there- 
abouts. 

Dreams 


Stand on the bridge, children, and leaning against its strong girders 
look into the dense forest and across the lush meadows. As the mists 
rise above the meadows can you not picture them into horsemen, red 
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men on spotted ponies? Is the smoke that of fires in tepees against 
the side of the hill? Listen to the call of happy Indian children, 
playing, playing. 

Indians are sitting about the council fire while women prepare the 
food for the evening meal or work on the pelts from the hunt, 
making the fur and skin into moccasins and leggins. 

The wind will sweep away and there will come dashing into the 
picture from the edge of the clearing young fellows, gay boys with a 
laugh on their lips, the hatchet of the woodsman in their hands, the 
rifle of the hunter across the pommel of their saddle. Their hair is. 
long on their shoulders. Their clothes are of coarse brown material, 
but they sing and laugh as they throw their camp outfits onto the 
ground and prepare to stay the night. 

Morning comes. A shout tears the air. Guns are fired. “Huzzah, 
huzzah,”’ they cry. “Hurrah for the Fourth of July. Let’s name the 
place Independence Grove.”’ 


Again the wind twists the mist into eerie forms and you may see 
the slow footed oxen plodding in the deep dust. Covered wagons 
are drawn into a circle about the camp fire. Women and children 
peek from the drawn canvas and the children run gleefully to the 
water. ‘‘See the Silver Creek,’’ they cry, and another name is given. 
Listen and you will hear the ring of axes against hard trees and the 
crashing fall of monarchs of the woods. The hum of the saw, the 
tap of the hammer, the shrill scream of the plane. They are building 
houses in Independence Grove, making home, sweet home along the 


banks of Silver Creek. 


Dream of the passing of another year and the first crops are in. 
Anticipating the need of water power to turn the wheels of the 
clumsy grinding mill, Silver Creek has been dammed. Just a trickle 
of water comes through the center, but at the side is a strong mill 
race,—Eureka Mills have been established and to this favored spot 
come maidens on horseback carrying bags of grain for the grinding. 
Here came youths in quest of wives. Here also came others and others. 
They looked on the pleasant land and found it good. Here could they 
satisfy their land hunger and so earnest were they that the pioneer 
cabin homes were merely exchanged for the more pretentious frame 
dwelling while the titles descended from father to son. 

In 1841 there were enough people along Silver Creek to hold a real 
Fourth of July celebration. Samuel Murray, a lawyer from Camanche, 
gave the talk. The Rev. B. H. Cartwright was the chaplain. Did they 
have dinner? They had a meal all of you would be glad to share. 
Chicken, little pigs roasted whole in pits dug in the woods, quarters 
of pork, cooked in the same way. Then there was a dance that even- 
ing at the home of Seth Lum. 

People worked hard and played hard in those days. The men had 
to drive twenty miles to take grain to mill but they had much corn 
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and wheat. Why they even made their bread in a fashion that your 
mother would be glad to know about if she lived a long ways from 
the store and company came in for supper. The ladies came to one 
house and she had no bread nor cake to give them, so while they were 
visiting, she went to the granary, got some wheat, put it into the 
coffee mill and ground it fine. With eggs and butter and sweetening 
she made a fine cake which her guests enjoyed. They asked if she had 
any difficulty getting white flour for so many of them used mostly 
corn meal, and she answered that they had a-plenty wheat grains in 
the bin, which they did. 
In War Time 


Today out of the many scores of boys who enlisted to fight in the 
Civil War from DeWitt, there is but one left in the city. His name 
is Louis Neville. It is quite fitting that DeWitt’s only old soldier 
should have been born in a log cabin not far from the present city. 
His father, George Neville, came to Clinton County in 1837 and 
Louis Neville was born in 1844. 

He was within six days of being 18 years of age when he enlisted 
in Company F of the 21st Iowa, June 24th, 1862. For a very short 
time he was in training at Camp Kirkwood. “Then he went to 
Dubuque and in the fall of that year was down in Missouri fighting. 
He was one of the soldiers in the battles around Vicksburg for he was 
in the army that charged the works at Vicksburg, May 22, 1863. 
They settled down there for a siege. Vicksburg did not surrender 
until July 4th, 1863. Think of waiting all that time for the other 
side to say it was tired of fighting. 

Mr. Neville came back to DeWitt after the war was over, April 

9th, 1865. He was a carpenter, and he built the very house in which 
he lives and was active in helping to really build the homes in DeWitt 
until 1920, Then he became blind very quickly. But he knows the 
whole town because he lived there so long and the children often 
make pilgrimages to his door, and the Ladies of the G. A. R. bring 
to him, each year, a birthday cake with a candle added to the number 
that were there the year before. 
_ Three companies of the infantry were mustered into service for the 
Civil War. The first of these was the Twentieth which was mus- 
tered into service at Clinton, August 25, 1862. Its officers and men 
were mostly recruited from Linn and Scott counties. 

The Twenty-first infantry was mustered into service at Clinton 
in June and August, 1862, most of its members from various parts 
of the state. 

The Twenty-sixth infantry was organized and mustered in at 
Clinton in August, 1862, with Milo Smith of Clinton as Colonel; 
S. G. Magill of Lyons as Lieutenant Colonel; and Samuel Clark of 
DeWitt as Major. Company A was from Clinton and Jackson coun- 
ties; Company B from Jackson county; Companies C, D, E, F, G, 
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H, I and K were from Clinton county. The regiment was engaged 
at Arkansas Post, Vicksburg, Snake Creek Gap, Resaca, Dallas, 
Kenesaw Mountain, Decatur, Siege of Atlanta, Ezra Church, Jones- 
boro, Lovejoy Station, Ship’s Gap, Sherman’s march to the Sea at 
Savannah, went through the Carolinas, and was mustered out of ser- 
vice in Washington, D. C., June 6, 1865. 


The First Postmaster 


James D. Bourne was born in Prince William county, Virginia, 
_ very close to the Maryland line, in 1811. His family went from there 
to Kentucky, which was called “‘the dark and bloody ground’’ be- 
cause of so many conflicts with the Indians. Then his father went 
into Missouri where he became a well-to-do planter but in 1832 he 
freed all his slaves and turned his own steps to Galena, Ill. There 
were lead mines at Galena and brave pioneers were willing to go into 
new lands. Here it was the elder Bourne built the first wood burning 
smelter for lead. 

From Galena it was not far for James D. Bourne to go to Dubuque, 
and from Dubuque he continued down into the new territory until 
he came to the banks of the Wapsie river where he built a log cabin. 
‘Then it was named on the maps of the country as the Waubesepinicon 
river. This cabin was very near to the place where Brophy’s creek 
flows into the Wapsie. After Mr. Bourne had settled there and built 
his cabin home he went back to Dubuque on business and January 1, 
1837, received the official papers that made him postmaster of 
‘““Waubesepinicon, Dubuque county, territory of Wisconsin’. 

In 1837 a company of militia was formed as the thirteenth com- 
pany of the fourth regular district and he was made a Second 
Lieutenant. But he did not care so much about military honors as 
he did about making a home and helping the country to become more 
settled. 

There were no doctors in the country then so when it was learned 
that ‘‘Jim’’ Bourne had healed one of his dogs he was asked to help 
in many a serious case. The dog had been in a fight with a wild 
animal and came home with his stomach so deeply gashed that the 
entrails protruded. Mr. Bourne cut off the excess fat, treated the open 
place, sewed it up, and the dog got well. Dogs were needed for many 
occasions. When the ice was too thin for the horses to cross the river, 
dog teams would take the mail across. 

It was in 1837 that Mr. Bourne’s brother Robert came into the 
country bringing a medicine chest. In this chest were calomel, cin- 
chona, jalap, wormseed and Sappington’s pills. hat was all the 
medicine there was to use except roots and herbs, the use of which 
the Indian squaws taught to the first settlers. 

Old histories tell us that Jim Bourne treated a severe gash for one 
Norman Evans, whose knee had been badly cut, and later he removed 
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a fish gig from the hand of an unknown man. He was even called to 
Camanche to remove a bean from the nose of a child. 

In 1841 Jim Bourne began to haul the lumber for his frame house, 
ox teams bringing it from the banks of the Mississippi river. It had 
been ferried across the river from Fulton on a boat where the sweeps 
were worked by horses. The stone for the foundation came from 
what was called Virginia settlement south of DeWitt. In the year 
1843 he married Christine Dennis and became the father of four 
children, all born in the same house which stands on the Lincoln 
highway. Robert Lee Bourne now lives in that house which is the 
oldest frame building in Clinton county. 

People have always liked Clinton county and Iowa. One of the 
most interesting proofs is a letter that was written to James D. 


- Bourne by a cousin. That was in 1840 and he wrote that he wished 


he could come to Dubuque county and join in the bear and deer 
hunts. He also said he would love to live in a log cabin on the 
banks of a river for he knew it would be a good cabin. 


The Postoffice 


Postmasters did not have so easy a time as one would think in 
those early days. Money did not always have the same value and one 
of the letters of instruction sent Mr. Bourne from Washington, D. C., 
said, “If this money is not worth so much tomorrow as it is today, 
you are responsible for the difference, and if it is burned or stolen, 
you also are responsible.” 

Under date of May 16, 1837, a notice was sent to the postmaster 
that “‘Whatever you may receive for postage you are responsible for 
in gold or silver, ‘also’ it is unlawful for you to offer in payment any 
note on any bank that does not pay in specie.’ Specie meant gold or 
silver and in days when much of trade was done with furs and foods 
raised on the farm, a postmaster had to be ready to pay money when 
demanded. He was also held responsible for everything about the post- 
office which was a big order in those days of thieves and bandits. 

One time Judge Ingles of St. Louis, while on his way to Dubuque, 
wished to cross the Wapsie. The canoes being out of repair and the 
dogs unable to ferry him over, he concluded to swim the stream. He 
divested himself of all his clothes (except his drawers) and tied them 
onto the horse's saddle. The horse swam safely over but when the 
Judge attempted it he became entangled in his drawers and went 
down. It happened that an Indian was one of the three spectators 
who stood on the bank and being asked to jump in and save the 
judge, ran confusedly up and down the bank till they supposed the 
judge was drowned. Then the Indian jumped in and brought him 
to shore where, after some exertion, he was restored. “The Indian, 
being asked why he did not go in sooner, replied, ““When white man 
alive he drown Indian; when dead he bring him out easy.”’ 

During the territorial legislature of 1839-40, immediately before 
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the admission of a state, James D. Bourne was appointed to the office 
of sheriff by Territorial Governor Dodge. The newly elected sheriff 
called an election of officers which took place in March, 1840. 

The Board of Commissioners, elected for that purpose, selected 
DeWitt or that location (there was no town of DeWitt then) for the 
seat of justice. Previous to this time court had been held in Camanche. 
The Hon. W. E. Leffingwell was the first lawyer to make a perma- 
nent settlement in the county and he brought a letter of introduction 
to Sheriff Bourne. He found the sheriff dressed in buckskin and wear- 
ing a slouched straw hat. 


Valuable Papers 


In the home of Mr. Bourne at DeWitt are a number of very valu- 
able papers. Among these is a letter written by Zachery Taylor who 
afterward became president of the United States. It is an answer to a 
letter written from DeWitt and reads as follows: 


Baton Rouge, La., July 14, 1848. 

Sir: Your very friendly and acceptable letter of the 15th ultimo 
has been duly received and I beg to offer you my sincere thanks for 
your kind congratulations on my nomination for the presidency by 
the Philadelphia convention. I must also offer you my acknowledg- 
ment for the compliment which you have paid me by naming your 
son after me. [ sincerely hope that a life of honor and usefulness may 
be his. With my thanks for your kind expression of regard and my 
very best wishes for your health and prosperity, I am, sir, 

Very truly and respectfully, 
te DUL mel yale, 
Eni @Auey re 
Mr. J. D. Bourne, DeWitt, Iowa. 

In this home also is the original paper naming the postmaster in 
““Waubesipinicon county of Dubuque territory of Wisconsin’’ and it 
is signed by Amos Kendall, Postmaster General. There is a document 
dated in 1859 appointing James D. Bourne a commissioner and the 
handwriting is so beautiful that every child in Clinton county should 
see the penmanship. On December 7, 1863, Mr. Bourne was ap- 
pointed a practicing attorney. 


Dealing With Horse Thieves 


In those days there were many horse thieves and the punishment 
for their crime was by hanging. While Mr. Bourne was sheriff a 
young woman rode into Clinton on a fine horse which had been re- 
ported as stolen way down in Burlington. She was closely watched 
while she stayed at the hotel and one day when a man came to see her 
both were arrested. They were taken to the brick jail which is still in 
DeWitt, facing the Lincoln Highway. One day, in broad daylight, 
the man disappeared and the woman was released. She also dis- 
appeared. In the spring a little girl living in the country near by ran 
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home calling, ‘Pa, there’s a man walking in the water.’’ When the 
people went to the creek they found the body of the man who had 
disappeared, and the stone that was tied to his feet held him in an 
upright position. He was identified by a gold ring and the clothing 
that he wore. 


MAIL ROUTES 


In these days when the passage of mail carrying airplanes across 
the sky is noted several times a day and into the night, the boys and 
girls watching them may liken them to the pioneers who blazed a 
trail across the prairies almost a hundred years ago. People who live 
off the paved roads, or who travel the paved roads, know many times 
a year what it means to try to get through dirt roads whether by 
horse or motor power. But even then they cannot entirely realize 
what the trails were like. 

In writing of the early mai! routes it is said, ““The mail was carried 
from Davenport to Dubuque on a pony by way of the old Indian 
trail connecting these two points. The ferry on the Wapsie consisted 
of two canoes and Newfoundland and Pointer dogs, the dogs passing 
the mail bags over the streams in times of thin or rotten ice when the 
ponies could not be crossed. For instance, when the rivers were 1m- 
passable, the carriers would be on the south bank and the post office 
on the north. The dogs were sent over, the mail delivered to them 
and brought over; after examination the dogs took it back to the 
carriers who returned to Davenport.’ This happened frequently. 


The post offices, those days, were the center of the communities 
and people met there to await the coming of the mail and to visit. 
Clinton was very much favored in getting the mail three times a week, 
—and such mail, gaily colored envelopes, flourishing writing, some- 
times even pen drawings on them. 


‘The carrying of the mail was contracted for then as now. A man 
named Mark Westlake, who kept the Ohio House in what was termed 
Flat Iron Square, and since then Five Points, and then the Cholera 
Nest of Davenport, took the contract to carry the mail between Dav- 
enport and Sabula for the sum of $400.00 per year. He had a horse 
and boy carrier. The boy’s salary was $6.00 per month and for that 
sum Boy number | arose at 3:00 in the morning, took a cold lunch 
and, rain or shine, set out for Camanche. At noon he met Boy num- 
ber 2, who continued the journey to Sabula and returned. 


In the summer of 1851 there was so much rain that the raging 
Wapsie could not be crossed and Boy number 2 was held at the upper 
end of the route. He stayed at the Doolittle Tavern in Camanche 
doing chores for his keep. It finally became necessary to have the first 
boy make the trip from Davenport by the Illinois shore or on a 
friendly steamer. At one time, when two weeks had gone by with- 
out any mail the wise heads gathered at Pearsall’s store in Camanche 
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or McCoy’s Tavern in Lyons or perhaps Billy Haun’s in Hauntown 
and at Stein’s Hotel in Sabula and discussed who should pay the extra 
expense in this different way of carrying mail. 

Postmasters were also very independent, people calling for their 
mail often having to wait until a game of cards was finished or a cus- 
tomer in the store was waited upon. At one time a carrier on going 
to Princeton found the postmaster and waiting citizens all swimming 
in the river. He waited for ten minutes and then reloaded his mail 
sacks and went on his way, not leaving any mail. 

The Scenic Highway, which crosses Clinton north and south, was 
given its first routing by a group of roisterers. They obtained permis- 
sion from the government to lay out a road between Davenport and 
Clinton, and securing a four horse coach loaded it with commissary 
stores and a dozen men. They drove merrily along the emigrant road 
until they got to Folletts where there was a wire ferry kept by Mr. 
Follett. He was not at home. They told his wife it was necessary for 
them to drive a stake directly in front of her house as an indication 
of the new road and proceeded to do so. But she was making soft 
soap and taking a ladleful of the scalding mixture stood prepared to 
slush down any individual who came further. 

Then the engineers drove to Camanche. They came up the river 
road past the future sites of Clinton and Lyons, exchanging greetings 
with Elijah Buell, Daniel Hess and the Aikmans. Then they drove 
on toward Bellevue. Their path is now the greater part of the Mid- 
land railroad that runs under the bluffs north of Clinton. | 


DEWQWIGT SS FIRSHAMEROCHAN T 


It is quite an honor to have been the very first merchant in any 
community. For that reason the name of Thomas Franklin Butter- 
field has its place in the history of Clinton county and DeWitt. It 
was in March, 1844, when he arrived in Iowa. He was a shrewd 
New Englander and he had heard of the fame of Iowa territory so 
with his wife, son Dennis, and a two horse wagon he started for the 
far away land. 

In the wagon he carried a stock of needles, pins, spices, snuff and 
other articles easy to carry but considered too small for the trading 
agencies to bother with. One can easily understand how the house- 
wives would welcome such things. 

The prairie schooner in which they came dropped anchor at the 
back door of Sheriff Jim Bourne's house. This four room house 
seemed to be large enough for the Bourne family and for the travelers 
that passed by and wished to stay overnight, for then as now the 
road that is the Lincoln Highway was one of the main traveled roads 
across the prairie. 

For four months the Butterfields lived at the Bourne house and 
then they moved into a house on the east side of the village green. 
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This place was formerly occupied by Pancake George. What other 
name he might have had or what his occupation might have been 1s 
long since forgotten but because he could eat more of the fine pan- 
cakes that the pioneer women made he was given his strange title. 


From this house the Butterfields moved into their own homie on 
the square north of the village green and for fifty years it was their 
home. Part of the building was used for a store, and as the family 
grew in size other rooms were added also. 


To the Butterfields [owa really seemed to be the promised land. 
Twelve years before they came the treaty between the Sacs and Foxes 
had been made and the white people had opened a vast country. 
This trusty New Englander was a man with a vision. He believed in 
DeWitt and the people there, for were they not starting aright? Not 
far away was the school that was once taught by Miss Flora 
Schaeffer, a building in which there were crude seats and benches, but 
the children learned and that meant much more. 


For a number of years Mr. Butterfield conducted his store in his 
own home. Then he moved to the Bairley block and still later built 
his own business block. As soon as the Chicago, Iowa and Nebraska 
railroad, which is now a part of the Chicago & Northwestern system, 
extended its lines beyond DeWitt, he began the buying and selling 
of grain. He early put in a stock of farm implements for the pro- 
gressive farmers of the community for there were huge fields of grain 
all about DeWitt. The western end of the county had a soil so rich 
it was yielding unlimited treasures. The next thought was for ele- 
vators and these were built by Mr. Butterfield in DeWitt and Calamus. 


Then he bought fine cattle and acquired land on which they could 
roam. Always a lover of fine horses he sent to Kentucky for some 
very fine stock. Eventually this herd grew to between 200 and 300 
head and with so many to choose from it was not hard to pick some 
Winners for racing. ‘Trainers were hired and horses from the 
Butterfield farms raced for years on the tracks in this and other 
counties. Brown Hal achieved a record of 2:05, but it was not for 
the love of fast driving that Thomas Butterfield raised such fine stock, 
it was because he loved the slap of the reins over a noble back, 
admired the clean cut frame of a fine colt, and the tap, tap of the 
hoof on a hard dirt road. 

While he was doing these things he was also helping to build 
DeWitt, erecting twelve to fifteen houses in the community that was 
growing rapidly and also helped in many other ways. He was one 
of those who organized DeWitt Lodge, No. 34, A. F. & A. M. 

Mr. Butterfield liked Iowa so much that he induced a younger 
brother to come west. The brother did not stay because there were 
no stones on the farms and he liked stones with which to build 
fences as they did back in New England. 
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Meantime Mrs. Butterfield was adding to the pioneer home in the 
west just as many of the comfortable things as she could from the 
east. She had many kindly ways, is the memory of children of other 
days, and when the children came to the door they were given an 
apple, a piece of cake, or perhaps only a cookie, but they were always 
given something. Her table was always set for ten and when travelers 
came in, as come they would, the children had to wait for the second 
table. 


As has been said before, this road was one of the main arteries to 
the west and north. People would travel down the Ohio to St. Louis, 
up the Mississippi to Davenport or Camanche and then they would 
leave the boat for the stage coach. 


EARLY CHURCHES 


Today almost everybody goes to church at some time as there are 
so many places where one may find meeting and religious services. In 
the early days it was not so. In Clinton County there was a time 
when the first settlers had no place in which to have their church ser- 
vice. It is said that the very first church service in the county was 
held in one of the homes in DeWitt township in 1837. The preacher 
was the Reverend Oliver Emerson and he addressed the people who 
came to the home of Joseph Turner on Silver Creek. 

He arrived at the home, coming from Albany, Ill, Saturday even- 
ing. The next morning T. W. Clark got on his horse and rode to 
the homes of as many settlers as he could reach, telling them to come 
to the preaching. 


Pastor Emerson made his headquarters in Sabula after that Sunday. 
On Sunday mornings he would preach at the home of George Gris- 
wold near Elk River. Sunday evenings he would preach in Lyons. 
He was also called to preach at Camanche, at the Dutton Settlement 
on the Wapsie, at the Alger Settlement and also at DeWitt. He had 
been educated a Congregational minister but loved all people who 
were Christians and was so beloved by them that the sight of his old 
sulky traveling a country road brought joy to many. 


In 1842 a Congregational church was organized in Bloomfield 
Township but when a large number of its members moved to Mis- 
souri it disbanded. Services were held at the Hunter school house in 
Deep Creek Township. 


July 10, 1842, notice was given of a meeting to be held in DeWitt 
and many went to the Court House there. They decided to organize 
a Congregational church, the eight people who were the very first 
members of this society in Clinton County being Charles Dutton, 
Jonas M. Oaks, Rev. O. Emerson Jr., Ambrose Betts, David Bedford, 
Eliza Bedford and Polly Evans. The minister married Miss Eliza 
Bedford. 
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The life of a minister in those days was not easy. Crops were not 
too plentiful, prices were low, and there were usually large families 
to feed and clothe, and when the minister's clothes were getting too 
shabby the congregation must club together and get him a new suit. 

St. Simon’s Catholic Church was established after the good Bishop 
Loras of Dubuque went through DeWitt in 1848. He had preached 
in DeWitt before then, holding services in the old log court house. 
Afterward when he visited his native France, he addressed some stu- 
dents at the Sorbonne urging them to come out as missionaries. To 
prove to them how generous the people were he told them he had 
been invited to hold services in the county house of the seat of Justice. 

In 1848 he purchased a lot on which later the Stevens block was 
built and a log house was on that lot. In September, 1850, the Bishop 
came from Dubuque and celebrated mass in the log building. This 
was done at the request of Patrick Lawler, Thomas Reed, Francis 
Brogan and others. | 

In the year 1866 Father Scallon established a school and placed 
it in charge of some Sisters of Charity with four others of the order 
of Mercy. Sister Borromeo of Chicago established a Mother House in 
DeWitt and forty acres of land was purchased for them from the 
Morgan farm. 

The Baptist church of DeWitt was established in 1852. 

The Methodist Episcopal people held services in DeWitt begin- 
ning in 1840. ‘Traveling preachers had a territory that extended 
from Maquoketa to Davenport. In 1850 a small church was erected 
and in 1851 there was what was called the DeWitt mission, embrac- 
ing DeWitt, Lyons, Camanche, Center Grove, Buena Vista and War- 
ren’s Settlement. 


WHEN THE FRENCH PEOPLE CAME 


Long before the white settlers came, French people passed this 
way. They had been in America many years but it was not until the 
spring of 1763 when Father Marquette did “obtain from God the 
grace of being able to visit the Nations who dwell along the Missis- 
sippi river’. ‘That is the way it is written in a very old history. It 
was then that he set out with the intrepid fur trader, Louis Joliet, 
“fully resolved to do and suffer everything for so glorious an under- 
taking”’. 

With a joy that they could not express they canoed down the 
Wisconsin river and entered the far famed but unknown river upon 
whose western bank lay the unknown I[owa country. Father 
Marquette described the Iowa highlands that arrested their eager gaze 
and they saw a high chain of mountains! Further on, as they pad- 
dled slowly southward they saw a country without hardly any 
woods or mountains. 

After advancing sixty leagues or more without seeing aught but 
animal life, they perceived, on the 25th of June, tracks leading to the 
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water's edge and a narrow and somewhat beaten path leading to a 


‘fine prairie. Writers of Iowa history are somewhat disagreed as to 


where this landing place was made, the place where the foot of a 
white man first trod Iowa soil. Some say that this landing place was 


-at the mouth of the Des Moines, and others say the Iowa river but 


1 


engineers in their studies are inclined to change the location and place 
the first landing at the mouth of the Wapsipinicon river. 

The diary that these French voyagers kept said that they journeyed 
sixty leagues or more. Taking a league at French measurement of 
2.49 miles would bring sixty leagues a distance of 149.4 miles. Now 
let us go a little further in our survey. When Le Seur visited the. 
Mississippi for the second time, it was then in the summer of 1700, 
he came up the Mississippi in a felucca manned by sixteen persons. 
The one who wrote about the journey said: ““Beyond the mouth of » 
the Riviere Moingona, a league up the Mississippi, there are rapids 
broken up into cascades. These rapids are seven leagues long. After 


~ returning to the water at the end of the seven leagues we found seven 


ae | 


navigable leagues; but at the end of these seven leagues we again mect 
with the greatest inconvenience when we came upon seven more 
leagues of shallow water and rapids. To the left of these rapids is 
an open prairie country extending inland for more than ten leagues 
from the bank of the Mississippi. The grass of these prairies is like 
sainfoin and does not reach quite up to the knee. When we had 


~ passed these rapids, which made us very tired, we found upon the 


right and the left mines of lead.’’ 

So does the Iowa Journal of History and Politics tell of the French 
in Eastern Iowa. Now let us go a little further into these dimly 
recorded yet intensely vital memories. 

On October 3, 1728, Pierre Boucher, who had been left in com- 
mand of a trading post in a country inhabited by the Sioux and 
Foxes, and eleven other Frenchmen embarked in canoes and started 
for the Illinois country to proceed thence to Montreal. (If you will 
look at your geography maps you will see how little they knew of 
the vast distances of this land.) After a three day journey beyond 
the mouth of the Wisconsin they found at the river of the Ayous 
some canoes left by a party of Foxes. 

“The river of the Ayous is now called the Wapsipinicon,’’ says 
Lee’s notes on Wisconsin territory; ‘the loway Indians probably 
dwelt somewhere upon its banks at that time.” 

Once again we find definite traces of Indian villages at the mouth 
of the Wapsie. When Captain Nicolas Joseph de Noyelles came into 
the country from Indiana he crossed Illinois with a large company of 
braves. The scouts brought in five Sacs and these prisoners reported 
that ‘“‘the Foxes are no longer at Pomme de Cigne’’. 

“La Pomme de Cigne’ or ‘swan apple’,”’ says a footnote by Dr. 
Thwaite, ‘‘is the French form for the Indian name for the Wapsi- 
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pinicon river, so called from a species of root that grew plentifully 
upon its banks.”’ 


A copy of the Palimpsest, a monthly magazine published by the 
Iowa State Historical society, also identifies the village of Sacs and 
Foxes at the mouth of the Wapsipinicon river. 


Now let us get a little nearer to the Indians. When H. W. Seaman 
was a small boy he paid a visit to the Indian village at the mouth of 
the Wapsie river, going there with his father and a number of busi- 
ness men from the city. He was a small boy and he was very hungry 
and when he saw a great kettle filled with something that smelled as 
though it would taste very good he got nearer and nearer. Finally 
one of the men asked him if he was hungry and when he said he was 
told him to have some of the stew. He ate much of the savory food. 
Afterward when he and the Indian boys were going around the camp 
he saw a pile of muskrat skins. It was muskrat stew that he had 
eaten but of course there was wild rice in it and probably other kinds 
of vegetables that he did not know anything about. 


CHE SHAPE SEPT LEMENT 


In the early part of the nineteenth century travelers were crossing 
the Mississippi river in numbers and among them, in 1837, came 
Heman B. Shaff. He had the same urge that has been felt by all men 
with land hunger. As a lad of five years he was bereft of his father 
and when it was decided to come to the west from Sodus, New York, 
there were only a mother, brother and sister to also make the journey. 
They came in September intending to remain in Illinois. But when 
they learned that land there was $6.00 an acre and right across the 
river land could be gotten from the United States government for 
$1.25 an acre, why then they came into lowa. 


They were advised to do this by a man who had been up znd 
down the waterways in the river trade. ‘I know a good part of the 
country,’ he said, ‘‘west of Camanche. The location is handy to 
wood and to water with a creek right through the land and a good 
spring near a level place for a house.’ So young Heman placed his 
bid for land in Section 2, Township 81, Range 5. Then he went 
back to the Illinois shore to the vicinity of Scott's landing where they 
all stayed with the Adam family for the winter. Adam’s island, just 
a little ways below the mouth of the Wapsie, was named for this 
same family. 


In the spring the land was broken and since 1838, more than 90 
years, the hand of a Shaff has cultivated the original 240 acres to 
which an additional 120 acres was soon made for school land and 
later much other land was purchased. The first log cabin home was 
built on what is now the left side of the road toward Folletts, going 
west from Shafton. There were three large cottonwood trees there, 
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none of which were felled then and one of which has withstood the 
storms of more than 100 years. 

Although Mr. Shaff wanted to buy his land in 1837 and entered 
his bid for it then, it was not in the market, so four men whose names 
are closely linked with the progressive history of Clinton county, 
Shaff, Follett, Wood and Ketchum, went to Dubuque in the spring 
of 1838. They took with them the money to pay for all the land 
they wanted, carrying gold on their persons. All of them were 
anxious to buy land and the money that they carried would have 
been a great temptation to the horse thieves and worse who were wait- 
ing to rob the unwary traveler. With the gold in their belts these 
men guarded each other and waiting in line for hours in front of the 
government land office, were appreciative of an offer from a Dubuque 
man who told them they could rest in his house until their turn 
came. Even then not all of the four slept. Some kept watch all the 
time. 

Eventually the land was theirs and Mr. Shaff returned to where he 
was to have his home. There was a spot with a heap of quarried 
rock near by, rock that had been ranked carefully. What homesteader 
had braved the rigors of the new territory and perhaps lost his life 
and his family at the hands of Indian tribes was never told to the 
new buyer of land. This rock was used to build a stone house, a part 
of which is even today a part of the home in which Heman Shaff, Jr., 
lives, although it has been covered with boards and plaster and its 
primitive identity has been lost. The house which was the first home 
of Senator J. O. Shaff likewise was a stone and log cabin. 

Now from these two homes at Shafton it is not far to the begin- 
ning of things. West of Folletts on the south side of the McCausland 
road about three miles is a mound that affords a wide view of the 
country. Tradition says that this was once a lookout for the Indian 
tribes. Maybe so. Way back in the curtained years, scouts may have 
stood on the point of land and watched the pale faced voyagers who 
had landed near the stream and were foraging for food and for fuel. 
Be that as it may, there was once a dusky evening when Jennie Dripps 
(She is now Mrs. Jennie Shaft) was riding along that country road 
with her sweetheart, soon to be her husband, and atop that sandy 
mound was a lone wolf keeping vigil. 


Hickory Ridge 


Now let us take our last look at Shafton history with a journey 
to Hickory Ridge, a bit of land some ten rods wide, one-half to 
three-quarters of a mile long, that runs along the shore near the mouth 
of the Wapsie. Years ago, before the river deposited the silt that 1s 
now an island, that ridge was a vantage point. Heman Shaff knew, 
for even after he came to lowa the Indians used to come there with 
all their squaws, their papooses, their ponies and their dogs. Here 
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they would stay all winter long in the shelter afforded by the heavily 
wooded banks. The stream afforded them ample fish. Across the 
river at the mouth of the Meredocia the wild rice grew in abundance 
and spring and fall attracted wild birds by the thousands. Life for 
them was care free and happy. 

Perhaps if we could uncover that ridge along that range of hickory 
trees, or dig into the sand mound near Folletts we would find that 
therein lav braves who had long since gone to the happy hunting 
ground. By their sides would be the bowls of clay and the flint 
arrowheads that were needed for their trek into the unknown. Along 
Hickorv ridge are irregular bits of flint and quartz and still larger 
river pebbles that show the marks of fire. There may be found broken 
pottery unlike anything the white man makes. 

Down across the tough sod is a path that winds and turns, too 
broad for a cow path, too narrow for west bound pioneers, a remnant 
of an old Indian trail, likely. Then think of the spring of cool fresh 
water. In imagination the hills and valleys of this land about Shafton 
are partially covered by a primeval forest: wigwams arise; men bend 
to their tasks over the flint and greenstone: women with hoes of bone 
or flint tend the gardens in the open spaces: children splash in the 
brooklets; canoes ply the waters: the smoke of campfires drifts along 
and floats away. The prehistoric Indians of Iowa were not nomads, 
always moving, always fighting. They established permanent vil- 
lages with the idea of occuping them. The refuse of village activities 
does not accumulate to a depth of ten feet or more in a decade, it 
takes centuries. These chosen places in our county are history. 


GOOSH*LAKE ANDIDEEP’CREEK 


Up in Deep Creek township is a little town named Goose Lake 
and many people have wondered why it should have such a name 
when there is all grassy land about and no lake at all. Of course 
the township name is all right for there is a deep creek that runs 
through a valley a mile and a half wide and so very well watered and 
with such rich soil that it was named ‘Deep Creek Bottom’. The 
creek did not get its name because of the depth of the watar although 
there are some dangerous holes, but because of the high banks. 

In the southern part of the township the valley widens into what 
is known as a wide savanna in the center of which is the once famous 
Goose Lake, now but a fraction of its original size. The water was 
once surrounded by a grassy sea that was in turn a wide marshland. 
This water settled into the valley formed between the summit of the 
watershed between the waters of the Maquoketa and Wapsipinicon 
rivers and when the waters overflowed they went north through 
Deep Creek and south through Brophy Creek. ‘This large valley, the 
geologists say, was once the bed of a vast bayou when the present 
bluffs of the Mississippi river were its shores. Goose Lake 1s fed by 
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copious springs so that it has been very easy to establish drainage 
districts and to add hundreds of acres of fat land that are said to 
resemble the fens of Lincolnshire, England. | 

The lake took its name from the myriads of water fowl that came 
there from ages before the time the country was settled, until long 
after the white men got the land from the Indian. One of the early 
settlers, Thomas Watts, said that many times he had stood upon the 
bluffs overlooking the lake and seen swans alight in such numbers 
that the acres and acres of water seemed like a moving snowdrift. As 
they flew to and fro the glitter of long lines of snowy wings would 
be a spectacle of dazzling beauty. Besides swans the lake was fre- 
quented by pelicans, brant, wild geese and clouds of ducks. The 
clatter of their wings and the loud honking and quacking as they 
assembled at night, fairly darkening the horizon with their long 
lines, was absolutely deafening. For many years there seemed to be 
no lessening of their numbers although the lake was a valuable source 
of food supply to the settlers. Not only were vast numbers of fowl 
shot and snared but wagon loads of eggs were taken away during the 
breeding season. Many eggs were hatched by the barnyard fowl and 
tame wild geese were often seen in the farmyards of Deep Creek 
township. - 

Probably the first man to locate in Deep Creek township was 
named Boone, a nephew of the famous Daniel Boone who was a great 
Indian warrior in Kentucky. He took up a claim at what has been 
known as Boone's Springs. Before the land had been settled John 
Jones and Dennis Collins resided there but did not take up any 
claims. The first permanent settlers were Mathew Flinn, James Ker- 
win, Thomas Watts and Capt. Hubbard. Many of the pioneers got 
from 600 to 1,000 acres of land each, almost all from the govern- 
ment offices direct. 


Indtans Visited 


It was in 1837 that the Indians gave possession of the land but for 
ten years thereafter large bands of friendly and honest Sacs and Foxes 
would return to the Goose Lake and Deep Creek sections, camping 
there to hunt and fish. Otter, mink, muskrat and deer were numerous 
and even as late as 1855 it was almost impossible to take a walk with- 
out seeing several of them. The Indians and the people were on very 
good terms and the Indians were glad to trade game and furs for the 
luxuries the housewives would furnish them. 

Frequently when Mr. Watts, the first settler, was reading in his 
bachelor cabin, before 1842, the window would be darkened by the 
form of an Indian and a savage’s painted face would be seen. Mr. 
Watts always went to the door and invited the red man in. After 
getting comfortably warm and exchanging compliments the Indian 
would glide away upon the hunting trail. The last elk in the town- 
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ship and possibly the last one in the county was shot by an Indian 
who had given himself the name of Jim in compliment to Sheriff 
Jim Bourne. 

The first white child in the township was born to William L. Potts 
in September, 1839, and the first marriage was in 1844 when Thomas 
Watts was married to Emmeline, daughter of Robert Hunter. Will- 
iam Hunter, justice, performed the ceremony as there was no minister 
within thirty or forty miles. The first postoffice was at Boone's 
Springs and was established in 1850 with Philo Hunter as postmaster. 
The first religious services were held in Hunter’s school house in 1844. 

The winter of 1842-43 was noted for its intense cold during the 
months of February, March and April so that on the first Monday in 
April a load of 1,000 bricks was hauled across Deep Creek on the 
ice. In 1849-50 was the deepest snow, twenty inches on the level 
measured by the old settlers. 

The greatest annoyance to the settlers was from the wolves and 
from prairie fires. When swine were allowed to run at will many 
young porkers were killed by the wolves and later sheep were taken 
in such large numbers that many farmers gave up trying to have their 
flocks until as late as the year 1879. Until the year of 1855 prairie 
fires were almost an annual visitation, causing great loss in the rain- 
less winters or in the fall after the grass had been killed by the frost. 
Sometimes the flames advanced at the rate of twelve miles per hour 
although the usual rate was two to four miles an hour. The settlers 
usually saved their barns and fences by starting a counter fire so that 
there was a burned over bare space over which the advancing flames 
could not leap. So many fences were burned that settlers used to 
plough ditches for dividing lines between their properties. 


Bryant 


The town of Bryant is also in Deep Creek township. It was estab- 
lished in 1870 as a station on the Midland. In 1877 the people in the 
section about Bryant built the Bryant Steam Mills, forming a stock 
company with James Sewell, president; N. E. Ingwersen, secretary; 
O. H. Buck, treasurer; P. H. Dunn and Hans Bruch, directors. The 
first business men were E. N. Nagel, E. Reiff and C. Anderson. An 
independent school district was organized in 1874 and a building 
costing $2,400.00 was built. 


Protection Soctety 


Previous to 1854 the settlers around Goose Lake had been greatly 
troubled by the loss of cattle and horses, owing to a regular line of 
horse thieves who worked between St. Paul and Missouri and Kansas. 
A Home Protection society was organized with Capt. C. B. Hubbard 
as its president. Sixteen active citizens were chosen as riders and 
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their organization stopped the thievery. About this time James 
Spurrell lost a valuable steer which the thief took to Lyons. The 
culprit was tracked in the snow and captured but made his temporary 
escape without boots, hat or coat. He was on horseback and was 
horribly frozen. 


NAMING THE WAPSIE RIVER 


When the first settlers came into Clinton county they were very 
fond of writing to the good folks back east about the beautiful little 
river that flowed through the western part of the county. It formed 
the southern boundary of the county. Perhaps the first engineers 
thought that was an easy way in which to make separate counties, 
using a river division. This river had a strange name to them— 
Waubesipinicon, they called it. 

‘There was a deep blue haze about the stream. The banks were 
green and lined with forests. In the water was an abundance of fish. 
When the people talked with the Indians they learned about the 
name. The legend about the river is this: 

“A beautiful Indian maiden named Wapsie lived on the banks of 
the river. In another tribe, two days journey toward the land of the 
setting sun, lived an Indian brave named Pinicon. Pinicon fell in love 
with Wapsie and wished to make her his wife. 


“Another Indian named Fleet Foot also loved the beautiful Indian 
girl, Wapsie. One day when Wapsie and Pinicon were riding in a 
canoe on this lovely river, the jealous Fleet Foot watched them from 
the shore. Talking and laughing the Indian girl, at some word from 
Pinicon, placed her hand over the mouth of the Indian brave. Like 
a flash flew an arrow from the thicket and pierced the heart of the 
unfortunate Pinicon. Wapsie leaped to his side. As she did so the 
canoe upset and the lovers disappeared beneath the water. The In- 
dians said their voices could be heard, always singing, always laugh- 
ing as the Wapsie-Pinicon river rippled along.”’ 


GIN LOM CON Ge NEW. OY Os K 


Did you know that the city of Clinton was built upon the land 
that was first named New York? No? Well, that was in the long, 
long ago. At almost the same time that Elijah Buell settled on land 
that is now a part of the city of Clinton, a man named Joseph M. 
Bartlett had a trading store. It was on the banks of the Mississipp 
river, and he named the place New York. In the summer of 1836 
a gentleman from the east went to this store and said it was the only 
building within a mile or more. 

Mr. Bartlett was ready to trade anything. He had a claim to many 
acres of land. He wanted most of all to sell town lots in New York. 
He would trade a lot for some old harness, horses, wagons or rude 
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logs, for in those days people did not have much actual money with 
which to buy.. 

In the year 1836 Mr. Bartlett sold his land to Capt. C. G. Pearce 
of the New York that is way down east, and to Col. B. Randall and 
Col. Jennings. Col. Randall had the small store near where the boat 
landing is now at Sixth Avenue South. Here he sold mostly whiskey, 
pills and tobacco. Inside the next year there were but three houses in 
all of Clinton, one of these was the store that had been Mr. Bartlett's, 
the Perin house and the Pearce home. The Perin home was south of 
where the railroad bridge crosses the river and the Pearce home was 
near where the Boat club is now. 


CLINTON’S FIRST FAMILY 


One of the most unusual stories of early life in Clinton county is 
-that which Nancy Perin Vosburg told. Mrs. Vosburg lived with her 
daughter, Mrs. George Small, on the Lincoln Highway, and the Small 
Brothers established their farms in that very spot in 1861. Since all 
the boys and girls will love to hear of the life of long ago as remem- 
bered by Mrs. Vosburg, they may read it now. 

Mrs. Vosburg was 94 years of age October 26, 1929, and passed 
away in June, 1930. One day not so very long ago she went to call 
on her sister Mrs. Mary Miller who was then 91 years of age. And 
Nancy, who was 93, said to her sister who was abed, ‘“‘My mother 
always said more people died of laziness than of overwork.”’ Mrs. 
Vosburg said that her good health and her many years were because 
she always had plenty of good, plain food and fresh air. 


Nancy’s Story 


“IT was one and one-half years old,’’ said Mrs. Nancy Vosburg, 
“when our family came to Iowa to live. Valeria, who afterward was 
Mrs. Ankeny, was the oldest, Sam was the next, then me. 

“Of course I cannot remember landing at Rocky Point, but I do 
remember the hut in which we lived. It was a one room log hut with 
a dirt floor, packed hard, no windows, no chimney, no doors. My 
grandfather came with us and he at once began to cut the timber for 
a hewed log house and within six weeks the men had built that house 
for us to live in. It was in the hewed log house that my sister Mary, 
Mrs. Miller of Clinton, was born in 1838, the first white child born 
in Clinton county. 

“Although I lived on the banks of the river I never learned to 
swim, but very soon I could paddle a boat as fast as my brother Sam. 
We used to go across to Little Rock Island, to gather the wild fruits, 
grapes, raspberries, plums and apples that grew there. My father and 
Sam, my only brother, used to catch many fish. The only time I 
remember being in the water was when I fell in. I had gone fishing 
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with Sam and father and must have fallen asleep on the limb of the 
tree where [ sat, for the next thing I knew I was in the water. Father 
put me back on the limb to dry. 

“Did I spoil my clothes? No, although my dress was made of 
linen. All our clothing was made either of linen or of wool, after 
we had worn out the cotton and silk clothes that mother had brought 
with her from the east. Where did we get the linen? Spun it from 
our own flax. Mother had a field of flax and when it was ripe the 
bundles of flax straw were laid over the fence. Did you ever see a rail 
fence? Our fences were made of limbs of trees that were placed in 
such a way that they did not easily fall down, criss cross and zig zag. 
The flax straw would be placed on the fence to get thoroughly dry. 
Then we would break it and hackle it. The hackle father made by 
putting nails in a board so that the points came clear through and 
then we would scratch the straw with that, and bruise it and make 
it pliant. 

“T could help strip and crush the flax and help start the end of the 
cloth in the loom but none of us were ever allowed to touch the 
loom, that was far too precious for anyone but mother to handle. 
I used to pick the threads for the reed, though. 

“Mother would spin it into threads and then weave it into lengths 
of cloth. She had two looms on which to weave cloth. Our dresses 
were always very pretty. Some of the threads would be dyed blue 
from indigo. Mother bought the lumps of indigo, boiled them in 
rain water and made a lovely color. She would gather the bright 
yellow flowers and boil them, making a yellow dye and with these 
she would color threads. Sometimes she would use all blue or all 
yellow and again she would take four threads of blue and two of 
yellow. For the clothes of the men she would make a dye of butter- 
nut, for that did not show the dirt so quickly. 


“The woolen clothes were made from the wool of our own sheep. 
When it was time for shearing Sam would wash the sheep in the river. 
Then he would tie their legs and throw them onto a bed of straw. 
When they were dry mother would shear them. The wool we would 
take to Hauntown where there was a carding machine, and have it 
carded. Afterward mother would spin the yarn and weave the cloth 
from that or the yarn would be knitted into our stockings. 

“Mother used to make wampus jackets for father and Sam, woven 
of either linen or wool and tied with strings, but I seldom helped with 
any sewing or other work in the house, I liked best to be out of doors. 

“One time when father had been hunting he came home with six 
wild geese. Mother looked at them. Then she had us pick the feathers 
and the down off the geese and told us to throw the birds into the 
river. We needed the feathers and down for the beds but we had 
plenty of other food. We didn’t have blankets and comforters then 
so we slept between feather beds on the cold winter nights. 
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Working With Brother 


“T would rather help Sam with the farm work than do anything 
else, and since he was the only boy in the family he was willing. I 
would rather hoe corn than to wash dishes any day. We had to drop 
corn in by hand those days, not less than three nor more than five 
kernels to a hill. I learned how to work very rapidly and would put 
the corn in a sack or carry it in my pinafore, never missing the three 
or five kernels by the feel of them. 

“We often helped the neighbors sow their corn also and Mary 
thought she wanted to help. She couldn’t keep up with me when she 


- counted the kernels so she would grab a handful and throw it all at 


once. The neighbors did not ask her to help again. When we 
ploughed corn I would walk behind Sam who had the plough and 
reset all the plants that had been tipped over. It kept me right busy. 


The Fireplace 


“Did I tell you about the big fireplace? We did not have any 
stoves in those days and the fireplace was built of fine, smooth stones 
from the banks of the river. Sam would chop down a tree and saw 
it into four-foot fire logs. Then I would help him to roll them in, 
one at a time. We would take a handspike, put it under the log and 
shove it along. When we got it to the door we would end it up and 
push it into the house. Grandfather was a blacksmith and had made 
some fine andirons for mother. Sam would roll the back log into 
place, then put in the forestick and fill the space with small wood. 
What a wonderful fire that made no one will ever know if they have 
not seen one. I have never seen any better, and we could easily read 
and work by its light. 


The Crude Home 


‘“When we came to Clinton we found a crude cabin on the banks 
of the river, no windows, no doors, just a shelter. But grandfather 
came with us and he superintended the building of a hewed log house 
chinked in. Mother would whitewash it on the inside every year and 
when the grate fire was lit it was cheerful, and it was home. We lived 
in the log hut just six weeks for that is all the time it took to cut the 
timbers in the forest and build the one room house for us. 


“We had neither lamps nor candles at first. Mother would fill a 
saucer with grease, dip a rag in it, let one end hang over the side and 
light it with a blazing splinter from the fire, for we had no matches. 
After a while mother got some candle molds and then when we killed 
the sheep we would make a great lot of candles at one time. 

“When we wanted flour or meal wé would go to the mill at Mill 
Creek that had a water wheel. When we were short of corn meal we 
would shell a big sack of corn. Then we got a horse to the platform, 
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put the sack across its back, I got on in front and Sam behind me, 
and so we went to the mill. The miller had several sacks ahead of 
ours so he gave us our dinner while we waited. 


“After the city of Clinton had started we had church in the first 
home that we had. You see we came to Clinton because Uncle Isaac, 
who was killed when the steamer Moselle exploded, and Uncle Aaron 
and Uncle Moses, who were twins, told us how fine it was here in 
Iowa. Uncle Moses was with Uncle Isaac when the boat was wrecked 
and was blown onto a raft in the Ohio river. He got well and came 
to Iowa for a while. Then he went to Minnesota where he lived for 
twenty years. Then he went to California and lived to be 83 years 
old. Uncle Aaron lived to be 94. 


““As we lived on the banks of the river we watched the steamboats 
rafting the logs down. They had no coal in those day and depended 
for fuel upon the wood cut along the way. The settlers would cut 
the trees into four foot lengths and split the largest of them. Then 
they would cord the wood on the banks and when boats wanted it 
they would come to shore. I remember one time a boat landed at our 
wharf for wood. A drove of Indians were hanging about at the time 
and an old squaw came to the door begging for whiskey. She said 
her pappoose was sick. Mother would not give her any liquor so she 
went to the landing and began to throw stones at the boat. The 
Indians took up the quarrel and the boat left without any wood. 


“One of the greatest sports that we had was when Sam and I would 
try to see which could go barefoot the longest in the autumn. I 
usually won for he had to do more out of door chores in the early 
morning and late at night and the frost would drive him to putting 
on his socks and boots before [ put on my shoes. 


“Our life was a great change, mother always said, from that back 
in Indiana. We went by ox team from Connorsville, Indiana, to 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and then on the steamer Moselle to here. Uncle 
used to carry cargoes to Galena, Ill., and go back to St. Louis with a 
cargo of lead so he knew what sort of a country he was bringing us 
to. He brought us to Rocky Point which was the place where Chancy 
Lamb later built his first saw mill. When mother and father and we 
three children came there was the Buell house way north on the river 
bank, two in Camanche and one between Clinton and DeWitt. The 
Anthony house was the first in Camanche, [ believe. 


“After father died (he was killed in an explosion of a river boat) 
Sam became the head of the family. When Mr. Lamb wanted to 
build his mill Sam helped him to get the man power. It took twelve 
men only to run that first little sawmill. I remember Mrs. Lamb 
very well. She was quite independent and wore dresses much shorter 
than the other women in the city. She said she had a large house 
and small children to look after and didn't want her skirts in the way. 
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“We had a strange way of having company in those days. If the 
latch string was on the outside people could lift that latch and walk 
in, but if it was pulled in it meant that the family had gone to bed. 


“One day there was a rap, then the door opened quickly and what 
looked like an icicle stepped inside. [t was an Indian who had fallen 
into the river and his clothes were frozen on him. He lay all night 
by the fire and in the morning got up and went away as quietly as 
he had come. 


“One time mother got some dried apples from Indiana. Uncle had 
brought them to her so she soaked them and made a pie to send to the 
men for lunch; they were working on the new house about a mile 
‘north of where we lived. A boat stopped and some Indians came up 
the bank and stepped inside the house and one of them, seeing the pie, 
slipped it under his blanket and walked off. I guess he thought we 
liked strange tasting things when he ate that raw dried apple pie. 
How did mother bake pies? She had a tin reflector oven and did some 
very fine baking in it. She also had an iron bake oven, a fine big iron 
pot to hang in the fire place and some very long handled frying pans. 


Money Values 


One time when Sam wasn’t home a skiff landed and two men 
came to the house. They asked for something to eat. By that time 
mother had a kitchen added to her house and while she was in the 
kitchen cooking their dinner the men sat in the big room. Sister Lib 
was not very strong so she used to lie in a big cradle we had and 
rock herself gently, but when they came she pretended she was asleep. 
After the men had eaten they offered to pay her for the meal in tea 
that they had to sell so she took it. After they had gone sister Lib 
said, “They went to your big bureau drawer.’ Mother looked in the 
drawer where the money had been kept and sure enough it was gone. 
She ran down to the wharf but the men denied having taken it, got 
into their boat and rowed down the river as fast as they could. 


She told George Peck about it, saying that the men had left a 
package of tea in its place but that it would make her sick if she 
drank it when they had taken that much-needed money. George 
Peck and the neighbors got together and went to the Camanche 
resort, threatening to mob the strangers if they did not give the money 
back to them to take to mother. They gave it back. 


“We never had real money except to pay our taxes for everything 
we could trade for. One day I gathered a bucket of dewberries and 
took them to Fulton where | traded them for enough cloth to make 
a dress. I was only a little girl but I felt very proud over the deal. 
Sam and I would trap quail and dress them. Then we would walk 
to Lyons with them and sell them for a shilling a dozen. There were 
always plenty of ducks, geese, wild turkeys and such food. Plenty of 
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domesticated stock also. Why father butchered a load of hogs, drove 
to Galena on the ice and sold them for 2% cents a pound. 

“In the winter we went on the ice, in the summer we watched the 
boats and all the children would pick one boat for their own. We 
would sit on a high, rocky place by the shore and when our own 
boat went by we would be happy. I never liked stern wheelers, mine 
was a beautiful craft with side wheels and was named the War Eagle. 


! Many Changes 


“When I was 50 years old I said I had seen many great changes in 
the world, and that I hoped I would live 50 years more to see even 
greater changes. I said, ‘I'll live to see carriages coming in the air.’ 
In the early days Mother Shipton’s prophecy of horseless carriages 
was laughed at. But the brain of the human is wonderful and can 
accomplish undreamed of things. 

“The first machinery we had was a single hoe plough for the corn. 
We had to go twice on every furrow to get the weeds and then set 
the corn that had been knocked down, up again by hand. We first 
cut our grain with a cradle scythe with forks. A man would follow 
and put a band on the bundle and the children would pile the bundles 
in heaps. A man put the heaps in shocks. 

“The first reaper | ever saw was after I was married and [| drove the 
horse hitched to it while Mr. Vosburgh stood on the reaper and threw 
the cut grain to one side. Another man gathered the bundles. 

“When we first thresned wheat we would put it on a hard floor 
with all the heads in the center of a circle and horses walked on it 
trampling the grain from the stalks with their hoofs. That was not 
a very clean way but it was the best we could do. We had fanning 
wheels to blow off the lighter dirt and would pick the heavier pieces 
with our fingers. 

“Once upon a time, not so very long ago, a man came to Clinton 
to lecture on pioneer days. He was introduced to me because I was 
a pioneer and he said, ‘How do you manage to look so well?’ [ an- 
swered that it was because I had plenty of fresh air and plain food; 
I never ate between meals and I[ always slept with my window open 
even in zero weather. We had plenty of work to do also for we did 
not have excitement to take our minds from our work, and we lived 
every day as it went along. 

“Newspapers were so rare that when the Pierces got their weekly 
paper they would let mother have it to read. McGuffey’s Reader was 
about the only book that I had to read when I was a child. Eunice 
Pearce was my first teacher and I went to school in their log house. 
Just once in my school days was I punished and that was when a girl 
older than myself persuaded me to go out onto the prairie to gather 
flowers and we were late for school. Teacher slapped me on the hand 
with a ferule and I felt so bad and cried so hard that I went to sleep 
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and slept on a bench all the afternoon. I loved the prairie flowers, the 
May flowers and violets in the spring, the fruit tree blossoms in May, 
the June roses like dainty ladies, the Indian pipe in July, asters in 
August, and in the fall the daisies, golden rod and gorgeous sumac 
leaves. 

“We couldn’t get to school very often for in winter when the 
snows were too deep there was no road. In the spring and in the fall 
the rains would fill the slough and there was no bridge. When we 
went to school we had to go to the Bluff road to get.through and had 
to take the same way when we went to Main Street in Lyons to trade. 
_ “Mother had her Bible and almanac to read and sometimes uncle 
~ would bring a box of books on the boat and that,always made her 
very happy.” 1815094 

On October 9, 1857, Nancy Perin was married to Edward Vos- 
burgh, a prosperous farmer of Lincoln township. He came to Iowa 
from New York in 1855. Two of their six children, Noble and 
Valeria, are living. 


AGES AND AGES AGO 


In a school called Wartburg College, in Clinton, is a teacher whose - 
greatest pleasure is studying the rocks and the soil that may be found 
in any country or any state. He says that there is no place more inter- 

esting than right here on the banks of the Mississippi river. 
. By banks of the river he does not mean just a narrow strip of land 
running north and south from Clinton and Camanche, but many 
miles to the west and to the north. . 

If you will study the map of Clinton County you will see that 
below the dot that is marked for Clinton the river runs west instead 
of south. 

Prof. Knappe, for that is the teacher’s name, has hiked over much 
of the surface of the county. He has climbed the high bluffs along 
Eagle Point Park and has clung onto sheer cliffs with very little space 
to spare in order to look at the different earth and rock formations 
there. He has clambered into the gravel pits near Camanche. He has 
tramped over many of the hills and through the swampy lands around 
Goose Lake and north and west of there. 

He wishes that every summer he could take a group of active boys 
on hikes through the county to prove to them some of the things he 
has learned. He says: ‘‘Long before there were even Indians here 
there were two great rivers, and instead of flowing south their trend 
was west. 

“This Mississippi river was seventy times as large as it is now. In 
those long gone days there were glaciers. Glaciers are great hills and 
plains of ice. If you watch the streams in the spring you will see how 
the ice cuts the banks, washing them out and making new places in 
Which to flow across your father’s land. This great river did the very 
Same way on a much grander scale. 
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“As the glaciers melted and eroded, the land where Fulton now is 
was an island. In proof of this,’’ continued Prof. Knappe, ‘‘you may 
go east of Fulton and see sand dunes that are of greater wonder in for- 
mation than those along Lake Michigan. The genuine dune vegeta- 
tion is there. These dunes are a veritable obiect lesson for explorers 
and students and I would advise an early visit to them. They may 
be located easily by inquiry. 

“It is not hard to determine these things when you learn to read 
rocks and sands,’’ he said. “Since I came to Clinton in 1911 the 
process of filling in Beaver Slough by silt has been very rapid. If the 
government dredges had not been put at work in ten years more time 
the slough would have been land, and at a near time that Beaver 
island would have been an actual part of Clinton without any water 
line of separation. 


“Another thing that any stream does is to wash loose dirt from 
one place and leave it in another. You may also see that if you wiil 
watch the streams in the spring or after a very heavy rain. 


“Right here in Clinton, the river is flowing over a real bottom that 
is 50 feet lower than what is called the bed of the river, because the 
sand and other dirt brought down from the north settles there. At 
St. Louis it 1s 150 feet lower and at New Orleans 800 feet lower than 
what records show it to be now. In fact this entire Mississippi valley 
is being eroded at the rate of four inches a year. 


About Coal 


“You should be very much interested in coal formation for pre- 
historic plants, moss, ferns, weeds, trees, are responsible for the heat- 
producing strata, of which the samples in the museum at Wartburg 
college are a very good example. From this collection you may see 
ptifits in stone that actually portray the veins of the leaves and bark. 
In this vicinity, except in the western part of the county, the coal age 
refuse has been eroded by mighty rivers. It takes a thousand years to 
make four inches of coal. 


“Yes, and some of the coal that is mined is just the pollen of plants 
that lived luxuriantly in this great valley. And there’s more to geol- 
ogy than this. The loess in Iowa is very well balanced chemically and 
consists largely of glacial granite and lime rock that has been ground 
very fine. “Ihe mills of God grind slowly but they grind exceeding 
small’ might be used in this term. In China there is an example of 
the fertility of this soil where the same sate dzes have been cultivated 
for 1,000 yeats. 


‘Tn the museum is also a piece of gumbo. You may have heard your 
fathets say that a patch of land was ‘gumbo’. It is not so good land 
because if does not let the water through, does not drain well. Gumbo 
ts Sot] Washed out too well by glaciers,”’ 
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The great gravel bed at Camanche is an example of what the 
glaciers did to the rocks. It ground them into smaller and smaller bits. 
If you look closely at gravel you may find different kinds of material 
in it. 

In another place you will find blue clay. The blue clay comes from 
what the professor calls the or-do-vi-cian age. It may be seen clearly 
at the base of the rocks at Eagle Point and is also seen in shale up 
toward Maquoketa. 

This blue clay or Maquoketa shale was hardened by pressure. It 
is found along the shores of an ancient sea that reached as far north 
as Lake Superior. Most of the rock hereabouts is called the Silurian 
and in a few places white clay, which is really disintegrated feldspar, 
may be found. 

Why Boulders? 


In some parts of the county there are boulders that were brought 
over into Iowa by the glacier. These boulders came from Wisconsin 
and traveled with the glacier until they slipped off. How many of 
you can find boulders near your home? If you do will you get your 
father or your mother to help you to tell Prof. Knappe about them? 
He would like to see them and tell you more about their history? 


Pennies are made of copper. You never thought there was any 
copper in Clinton County ground, did you? A piece of copper was 
found at Eagle Point but it did not really belong there. It was left 
by a glacier and was brought down from Wisconsin by the Wisconsin 
glacier that started our way up in Canada. 


And now comes one of the best stories of all. Sandstone is found 
near what was once a real lake, Goose Lake, if you wish to call it so. 
The land has been pushed there by the great Iowa glacier. This land 
is covered by beautiful fields of waving grain, of corn, and of pastures 
that feed some of the best cattle and hogs in the county. There 1s a 
200 foot sandstone ledge in the western part of the country. That ts 
why the Wapsipinicon river is so broad. It 1s now in what was once 
a part of the bed of the Mississippi river. In this sandstone may be 
found traces of coral polyps. You thought coral was only found in 
the ocean, didn’t you? 

There is going on, right now at Camanche, the making of rocks 
that have different colors and lines. If you will travel along the shore, 
in a boat, during low water, you may see these different colored wavy 
lines. This is the deposit of silt and many hundreds of years from 
now, if conditions continue the same, will be rock. 

West of Eagle Point Park may be found boulder clay. When the 
glaciers melted back they left behind a mixture of clay and rocks. In 
various places in Clinton county the rocks are bent and curved. How 
does this happen? The best way for me to tell you is for you to think 
of watching the boiling of a great kettle of mush. Do you notice how 
the surface quivers and shakes and sometimes spouts into bubbles that 
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break? In this way the earth, that seems so solid to us, has moved and 
bubbled and sometimes it stays bent. When it stays bent the tilted 
rocks and waves become rocks and form the sides of mountains, hills 
and valleys. 

Sometimes there are what are called earthquakes. These are caused 
by the slipping or moving of something way down inside the earth 
and then rocks and great pieces of land moved into that slippy place 
and sometimes we feel the earth move. 


Air Maps 

Not many years ago Lieut. Stewart Warren Towle of Clinton, 
flying in the United States Army Air Service, helped to take pictures 
from the air of the upper Mississippi valley. The contour of these 
maps show that the geologists were right when they claimed that the 
Mississippi river flowed in a different direction than it does now. That 
was a very long time ago as historians reckon time but a very short 
time to the geologist. If the river did not flow down its present chan- 
nel before it cut through its present stone gorge where did it flow? 
The map shows. It was after the last glacier in this region, the 
fourth or Iowan, that the Mississippi flowed east of Rock Island. 
The Iowa glacier sent its longest lobe across and opposite the mouth 
of the Wapsipinicon river, forcing it to the east. It flowed that way 
for a much longer time than it has flowed in the direction it does 
now. It was before the Iowan glacier that the river flowed west of 
what is now Clinton. The next earlier glacier, the Illinoian, coming 
from the east, reached its limit near the western part of Scott county. 
The waters of the river had to flow west of the ice mass and the 
geologists have traced the old channel from the mouth of the 
Maquoketa across to the Wapsipinicon, then southwest. 

The Mississippi River has of course a much earlier and more 
complicated history, reaching perhaps back to periods long before the 
ice age. It has flowed into the Pacific Ocean. It also has a later and 
more important part in the formation of this great valley in which 
Towa is. It is still at work, carrying soil from one place and deposit- 
ing it in another, and you can see just how this is done by watching 
the little streams that form after a rain and carry mud and rocks into 
gardens and onto the sidewalks. 

Isn't the study of the world and of the-earth something you would 
like to know more about when you grow older? You may begin right 
here for much that has happened all over the world may take place 
right here in this county. The men who come to tell the farmers of 
Clinton county about the best crops have studied rocks, soil and land 
and you may learn much that they know. 


THE DELMAR TORNADO 


On the 18th day of May in the year 1898 Clinton County was 
visited by a tornado that would have caused as much damage as did 
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the Camanche tornado of 1860 only that it did not have a city like 
Camanche in its path. John A. Fitzpatrick, who resides in Delmar, 
was a young man at that time and has very vivid memories of the 
storm, SO a Visit was made to his home to ask him about it. This is 
what he telis about it: 

“It was four o'clock in the afternoon when a long-distance tele- 
phone message came to Delmar from Stanwood stating that a tornado 
ot cyclone was on its way east. The alarm was given and people 
sought their cyclone cellars and the cellars of their houses. Within 
two minutes it was in sight, coming from the southwest and at 4:15 
ot 4:20 struck the edge of the town. It was traveling at a speed esti- 
mated at 25 miles an hour, and passed on east at that rate but no one 
could estimate the rapidity with which a second storm whirled round 
and round at the very same time. 

“The space covered by the cloud is estimated to have been half a 
mile wide and this wind threw arms out, especially south of Delmar, 
and its fingers, like lightning, reached down and destroyed property in 
its path. In one house west of town the family was huddled together 
in the kitchen. The storm took all the rest of the house and left that 
one room and the family untouched. 

“On the Jobn Allison and L. L. Herrington places several carloads 
of cattle were killed and I was one of the men to help dig the trenches 
into which the cattle were drawn by horses, and buried. What could 
be salvaged was sent to the nearest city to be made into soap. I saw 
chickens by the hundreds entirely denuded of their feathers, yet walk- 
ing around. The Benjamin school house was entirely destroyed and 
never rebuilt. 

“After the storm struck this township it destroyed two entire sets 
of buildings on the Fenton place, yet none of the people were killed. 
William Cook lost everything. His mother was an invalid and he 
was carrying her in his arms to take her to a place of safety from the 
upstairs where she had been, when a cook stove lit right beside them. 

“On the Charles Goodall farm, he and several children stood be- 
tween the wall of the cellar and the wall of the furnace and one big 
stone was placed across these two walls making a perfect cave and 
shelter for them. All the rest of the buildings were destroyed. That 
was really miraculous. Before the storm had reached the Goodall 
place it passed over the cemetery and not a stone there was left up- 
right and some of them never were found although for years after- 
ward occasional pieces of polished granite and marble would be 
ploughed up on the farms. At the Davis place across the road all the 
cattle were killed and on the Ed. McGonegie farm the storm had 
narrowed so much that it passed between two sets of buildings and 
did not damage either of them. 


“The storm hugged the ground from west of Elwood to Sabula 
and from there jumped the bluffs and actually cut a wide swath in 
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the water of the Mississippi river, people saying that it seemed as 
though the water was rolled back. I followed the track of the storm 
not Jong afterward for we had relatives in Mt. Carroll, Ill., and its 
trail through there and Lanark left destruction. 


“From the time we saw the storm coming until all was clear again 
was a little more than an hour. The rain and hail came first and we 
could see that storm low to the earth in the distance and the tornado 
was at first high in the heavens with a strata of sunlight between. 
When the storm raged it was as dark as night. I was in the cellar at 
first but when I saw that the storm was not hitting Delmar we went 
onto the roof of a store building and watched it. It looked like a trail 
of black smoke from an engine and we could see it when it took the 
buildings on the Goodall farm and tossed them like leaves in the air. 
After the storm brother Jim and I started down the road and as we 
neared the bridge a little whirlwind developed and Jim thought it 
was going to grow into as big a storm as we had seen but it was, of 
course, just one of these eddies of air taking the dust in a whirl. 

“There were so many freakish things that one could scarcely be- 
lieve what was seen. Straws of timothy were driven upright into the | 
granite slabs of gravestones and into the trunks of trees. At the 
Goodall place a huge pile of corn and the big woodpile were left un- 
touched and undisturbed. 


“We saw a hog running or rather limping along entirely wrapped 
about with barb wire. We found a cow with a piece of timber driven 
through its body. At the Dean Davis farm a buggy standing between 
two corn cribs was untouched. When the storm rolled by the Goodall 
place a hog and a rabbit lay dead at Charlie's feet. 

“Those killed during the storm were: Soren Clemenson who was 
in the yard at Will Cook’s place in Bloomfield township and was 
instantly killed. 

“Adam Green and Will Hildebrand, hands on the Staman farm 
were caught in the field and killed. 

“Obediah Allison was killed in the cellar by falling debris. 

“Miss Maggie Maloney and Jay Breen were killed on the Breen 
farm near Riggs. 

“Martin Hynes of Waterford township was killed in his own barn. 
He saw the storm take the school house and had put his children in 
the southwest corner of the cellar, from which place he watched. His 
barn was directly south of the house. It first swept the barn away 
and seemed to go by the house, then took a sudden turn with those 
fingers that spectators told about and came back after the house and 
took it off the foundation. Mr. Hynes had gone to the barn and was 
killed, his body was found twenty rods away. 

“At the T. J. O’Meara place the storm took the house, barns and 
livestock, carrying one of his horses to the place of his brother, Matty, 
a mile away and dropping it there unharmed. 
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“Mr. Maloney and some of his family ran for the fields to get out 
of the storm’s path. The two children who remained in the house 
were killed. The roof was taken off the grain house and the oats 
untouched. 

“When John Clark saw the storm coming he did not know what to 
do but finally ran with his family to a field north west of the house 
where they laid down and were unharmed. The little Solon girl who 
was with them was thrown against a fence in the corner of the yard 
and killed. In his cellar was found a horse, unharmed, and in the 
reservoir was found another horse unharmed. At the Matt Detterman 
place the devastation was terrible yet the family huddled in a corner 
of the cellar was unharmed. A harnessed horse was found a quarter 
of a mile away with the harness on it. Other stock was found in trees 
and the rest of the stock was practically all killed. 


“A corn planter was found in the Dean Davis cellar. William 
Cook was driving his old gray mare and smoking his pipe when the 
storm deposited him in an apple tree and when the wind had passed 
he was still in the tree smoking his cuddy. Mike Maloney was a little 
wizard of an Irishman with a peek-eye, who bit off his words 
decisively. The wind blew him into a hedge fence. The fence was 
low but he hung on and was whipped up and down while he 
yelled, ‘Blow you, blow, you can’t break the hold of Maloney.’ 


“Just as soon as the storm had passed the people who were the 
least affected began to secure subscriptions for the benefit especially 
of the renters who had lost their all and some of the most generous 
givers were among the wealthier landowners who were so thankful 
to have been spared the lives of their families.”’ 


£ What Schools Have Done 


On the very site where the John Fitzpatrick home is in Delmar 
was the very first school house. There were so few children who 
could go to school in those early days that those from four town- 
ships, Bloomfield, Waterfield, Welton and Brookfield were sent to 
that one building. It was a frame building, long since demolished. 
But since then there have been many schools in Delmar and much of 
which to be proud in the accomplishment of many of its pupils. Out- 
standing is the fact that some of them have gone so very far away. 


Esther M. Spencer taught for eight years in St. John’s college for 
boys in Shanghai, China, came home for a visit and was to return in 
1895 for fifteen years more of service when she was taken ill and 
died at home. She received her higher education at Cornell College, 
Mt. Vernon. 

Edward Cassin, a member of the faculty at Grinnell College, was 
for a number of years president of the Methodist Episcopal College 
at Rome, Italy. He was born in Delmar. 
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Peter Doty is now a missionary in India. Peter’s father was janitor 
of the school in Delmar and when he graduated. Peter took for his 
subject, ‘Peter the Great,’’ so he had visions of his own life work 
when he was but a lad. 

Max Hurd, also a native of the township, is a retired and eminently 
successful business man. Max Hurd’s story is one that has much of 
an inspiration. His father was a carpenter in Delmar. The mother 
was ambitious for her boy and wanted him to graduate from high 
school. When the time for graduation was near he was told that he 
had to write an essay. Max was not very strong for writing essays, 
he would much rather do and say. Then he was told he could not 
have a diploma unless he did write the essay. So his mother sought 
the advice of Miss Eva Spence, now Mrs. Horace M. Cassin, who 
taught for thirteen years. She said, “Send Max to me.’ Then she 
asked, ‘‘Max, what is it you wish to be when you go into the world? 
What do you expect to do?” 

“I want to be somebody, Miss Spencer, | want to do something 
worth while.”’ 


“Then, Max,”’ said Miss Spencer, ‘“‘you want to go onward, don’t 
you?’” And when the lad answered yes she continued, ‘‘Let us choose 
for your essay the title ‘Onward’.’’ Then the boy talked to her of his 
dreams and she wrote what he said and when it was written he 
learned it, for he could learn and remember anything, and got his 
diploma. 

It was not long before Max was over in Decatur, Illinois, seeking 
a job at the Plow works. He was denied the job at first and was 
questioned, ““How much of an education have you? Graduated from 
high school, did you, then where’s your diploma?”’ 


“Well sir, I haven’t it with me but if you will give me time I'll 
write to my mother to send it.’’ So he did, mother sent it back and 
the firm, admiring his tenacity gave him a job that he followed until 
he amassed a fortune, retired, and is now living in Chicago. He comes 
back to Delmar every two years or so for it is a mecca to him. 

Benjamin Spencer, father of the Miss Eva and the Miss Esther, 
was a member of the state legislature and was the man who cast the 
decisive vote that built for lowa a new administration building. His 
daughter Mary was the first engrossing clerk in the state of Iowa and 
the family has resided in Delmar since 1854 when Mr. Spencer came 
from Canada. 


Old Stone House 


On the left side of the paved road that goes west out of Delmar 
one may see an old stone house. It is a quaint affair and well it may 
be for it was the first stone house built in the township and 1s very 
close to 100 years old. People of Delmar hope that some time the 
DeWitt Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution will 
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buy this house and restore it as needed, making it an historical shrine. 
Its thick walls and deep set windows are interesting but the narrow 
paned glass was long ago replaced by large glass when F. L. Sunderlin 
lived there. He is another Delmar tradition. 


Mr. Sunderlin was one of the best of the editorial writers of his 
day but he was a full generation ahead of his time. His modern 
methods of looking at things and his caustic and fearless comment 
would be an asset in these days of virile journalism. He lived most 
of his life and died in the little town and the modest paper that he 
edited is the only record of his pithy pen. 


PLAST WDE POL ALE E 


When anyone visits the southern end of River Front Park in 
Clinton they will be standing near where the very first railway depot 
was built in Clinton and this station was the second railway station 
to be built in the state of Iowa. The building was erected in 1856 
and was used by the Chicago and Nebraska Railroad until 1864 when 
a new depot was built not very far from the present location. 


When the first railroad came west from Chicago toward Iowa it 
was built to cross a bridge from the Illinois shore to Little Rock 
Island which is opposite Clinton. This was in the year 1840. When 
the cars were brought thus far there was no bridge across the main 
channel of the Mississippi river so two large steam boats were built 
purposely to carry four cars at a time. These boats could carry 200 
cars a day. Then the loads were taken west from Clinton. The rail- 
road bridge was built across the main channel in 1860 and then the 
cars crossed on that. With the moving of the depot from the first site 
near Sixth Avenue and the city began to think of making the river 
front a beautiful park and the dreams of many years are becoming a 
reality today. 


When the First Train Came 


It was on the 6th day of January, 1860, when the first train made 
its passage across the Mississippi railroad bridge from Illinois to the 
island and its trip at the noon hour was the occasion of a celebration. 
The train consisted of the Galena Company's engine “Elgin’’ with 
two cars of railroad iron for the tracks upon the island. It was re- 
ceived with a salute of twelve guns and the cheers of a host of citizens 
who had assembled upon the island to welcome its arrival. 

Early in the evening a grand pyramidal bonfire was built on the 
head of the island and a line of burning torches placed along the 
track to the shore. The Wentworth House was brilliantly illuminated 
on all the First Street and part of the Fifth Avenue front, and the 
Central House, while not formally illuminated, had lights in every 
room. At night the dancing began and continued until morning, the 
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receipts above expenses to go toward establishing a library in con- 
nection with the Young Men’s Association. 

On the 6th day of January, 1865, the first train actually crossed 
the railway bridge into Clinton. 


AS A BOY REMEMBERS 


Boy Scouts have many things of interest to do nowadays but it 
would have been very fine for them to be able to have some of the 
experiences that boys of 70 years ago had right here where the city 
of Clinton is. Think of what it would mean to travel in a hack, for 
that is what they used to call the horse drawn busses in those days, 
when one wanted to go to Lyons to trade. Lyons was several miles 
from Clinton then and no houses between and for many years not 
even a street car line. 

That is one of the memories of Florance S. Roberts who came to 
Clinton in the fall of 1861. Boys of today who are looking for jobs 
can compare conditions now with what they were then. Florance 
Roberts had a father whose vocation was that of tinsmith but his 
hobby was scanning the heavens at night. He had the first telescope 
in this part of the country and for many years kept the records of 
the temperature, the wind and the rainfall for United States govern- 
ment and very valuable they were. 

“How did you happen to come to Clinton,’’ was asked of Mr. 
Roberts. | 

“Come to go to school,’’ was the quick answer. ““We had been 
living in Dixon, Illinois, but father got to Clinton where he imme- 
diately became busy and soon after the Civil War was declared, in the 
spring of 1861, I went to work on a farm. That fall I decided to 
come to Clinton to school. Simon Shoecraft was principal then and 
was followed by a man named Leadbetter, but the schools were well 
taught and students learned. 

“Clinton wasn’t much like it is today. All the business was trans- 
acted along the river front. Front street, the long line above the levee 
was named. The saw mills were the only industry here but they 
Were going strong. The Henderson and the James Means, two 
steamers, alternated days in making round trips from Clinton to 
Davenport. 

“The Iowa Central House stood where the Coliseum is now and 
another hotel, the Wentworth, was where the Shoecraft building is 
at the corner of Fifth Avenue South and First Street. 

“T went to school winters and worked summers and the first job [ 
had in Clinton was in W. J. Young's saw mill. I was still here when 
the news of Lincoln’s assassination came. still working for Mr. 
Young. Were the people indignant? They were frenzied, that’s all. 
The town simply went mad and one fellow named Monroe who had 
been a copperhead and had said much against Lincoln, was indiscreet 
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and saida little more after Lincoln’s death. Mr. Young heard of the 
arguments among the men and he read the riot act to Monroe. 

“Father's first work here was for a man named Johnson and when 
war was declared and Johnson entered the army, father took charge 
of the business because the owner became Captain Johnson in a very 
short time. The shop was also in Front street, where the Farmers’ 
Home was for many years, on the west side of the street between 
Sixth and Seventh Avenues. 

“The Flournoy warehouse, a very busy place, was south of where 
the ‘Thomas Oakes business is now. He hada big crib or rather store- 
house for sheiled corn and we used to buy corncobs by the wagon 
load to use as fuel. 

Clinton did not have any paved streets for many years and after 
every heavy rain the traveling was terrible. But we did not have high 
water very often except in June, although the levee was much lower 
than it ismow. You see the timber in the north held the snows until 
the days got warm in June, then the melted streams and snows far 
north sent their flood waters all at one time. 

“The post office was kept by a man named Holloway and was 
about where Allen’s Printing Shop is now. It was almost the last 
building in the block. Over on the corner where Van Allen's store 
is was a blacksmith shop. And the school we went to was where the 
Junior High School building is. It was a four room building. A. P. 
Hosford’s fine home stood on the present Y. M. C. A. corner and 
there were a few scattered homes further out the avenue. Notable 
among these was the home of I. B. Howe, an eastern man, one of the _ 
founders of the city, a promoter of the railway, a builder of the lowa 
Central House, and a relative of the Leslies. His house was where the 
Lincolnshire is. 


“South of the railroad were the mills and the shanties where the 
mill workers lived for the majority of them got the land and put up 
crude buildings for themselves or their families. 

“The first railroad depot, it wasn’t the Northwestern line then, 
was about where the Boat Club house is. The railroad came only as 
far as Little Rock Island. There Captain Estabrook had a hotel and 
eating house and the cars were ferried across the river four at a time. 
The landing was above where the present bridge crosses and there was 
a sort of spur track that Ied west and the depot was north as I said. 
A Mrs. Aiken ran the ferry. Maybe she didn’t do the actual work but 
she was on the boat every time I had noticed it and I guess she seldom 
left it. Her home was in the old stone house that is at the head of 
Fourth Avenue. 

‘Those were great days in Clinton, especially during the war. [ 
used to peddle the Chicago papers and they were so much in demand 
that I could get almost any price I asked for them. I would go first 
to the two hotels and then onto the street where the people were eager 
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to get the first news from the front. Clinton wasn’t large but was a 
busy, bustling little city.” 

In the year 1865 Mr. Roberts, then but 16 years of age, had an 
opportunity to go to Colorado. Of course he had listened to much 
talk about Pike's Peak and it was his privilege to go by the Iowa 
Railway to Nevada, in this same state. That was as far as the rail- 
road was built in 1865. At Nevada the men from Clinton got into 
their prairie schooners and then outfitted completely at Omaha, which 
was a frontier post. 

What fun that must have been for a 16 year old boy to go to Den- 
ver in the days when they was a gold rush on, to get a job in the 
mountains, to start out on a trip, get lost in the prairie, lie down to 
sleep just wrapped in his clothes and to waken finding himself covered 
with a blanket of snow. Just think how the Boy Scouts wish very 
earnestly that they could have just such thrilling experiences. 


Across the Plains 


“How did you happen to go?’ was the breathless question put to 
this Clinton man. ‘‘The train was one that belonged to Col. Milo 
Smith, who had been a soldier in the Civil War,’’ was his reply. 
“After packing what we had taken with us into the wagons, yes, they 
were real covered wagons, we went to Omaha, where we loaded. It 
took us two months to cross the plains. Never will I forget that 
journey. The slowly moving teams, the big wagons, the outriders on 
horseback, constantly looking for Indians. The prairie stretching as 
far as the eye could see in every direction. There were streams to ford 
and camp to make at night and break in the morning, and the Indians 
that we saw never bothered us at all. 

“Finally we got to Fort Kearney, a mud fort in the heart of the 
wilderness. Government troops were stationed there and held all the 
travelers overland until they could get 100 teams and 100 men all 
armed before they would let them go on. It was hostile Indian land 
that we were traveling after that and the government wanted to take 
care of its pioneers. We were lucky. We found travelers waiting and 
our party was just large enough to make up the contingent of 100. 
As we were getting ready to go on we saw the Wells Fargo express 
riders and the riders of the pony express dash in, change their mounts 
and dash away again. Their horses were on the keen run all the 
time, and we often saw them pass us on the prairie. Every ten miles 
they would get to a station where fresh mounts were ready. 

‘Finally we got to Denver where Col. Smith and Gen. Dodge had 
a store. That is why we went on, to take supplies to that store. My 
folks thought I would come back with the train and I should have 
done so but I was enamored of the country and stayed a while. | 
worked in the mountains and then I got some land and worked that 
on shares. After a little more than a year I came back to Clinton, 
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went into a store with Charles Young, who was Chancy Lamb’s son- 
in-law, and then I saved my money and bought into the firm organ- 
ized by C. E. Armstrong. 

“Even after I came back to Clinton the town was quite small and 
concentrated on the river front. Why in Fourth Avenue, west of 
Fourth Street, right across from where I now live, was a shanty 
called the Lone Star. It was considered quite far out from the town, 
and the habit of a lonely Irishman, who lived there, of lighting his 
candle at night gave it the name. That candle did shine like a star 
on the flats of Clinton, out on Fourth Avenue, west of Fourth Street. 
We lived on Fourth Avenue then but right down town. We had an 
apartment in a building that stood where the Gabriel Lumber Com- 
pany’s offices are now, and later we lived over the store at the Revere 
House corner.” 
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The thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts, and they reach 
into the Never, Never land, but think of the thoughts of 90 years, 
reaching back into the days so long ago that some of the once poign- 
ant acts are now a mere haze. This is the story told by a gentleman 
more than 90 years of age, Enoch Byng, who was visiting at the com- 
fortable farm home of the Walls sisters and brother near Camanche. 

“Do you happen to be related to the man whose name is connected 
with the history of the almost forgotten village of Riverside?’’ he 
was asked. 

And he answered, “I am that Byng,—I was a member of the 
Lamb-Byng Milling Company. We people of Riverside didn’t like 
Clinton and were going to have a city of our own, a mighty city built 
about a saw mill.’’ Then he paused with a reflective nod of his head. 

“Going to write a story about me, are you? Well, then I'll have to 
be pretty careful about what I say. Born here? No, I was born in 
Bramsgrove, Worcestershire, England, March 14, 1839, and [ left 
Liverpool March 14, 1850, for America. We came over on a steam- 
boat and then by rail and by boat to Chicago, then by wagon to 
Port Byron, Ill. When we left England father had purchased tickets 
for himself, mother and me, to Sheboygan, Mich. Through conversa- 
tion with people on the way he changed his mind and passed through 
Chicago enroute to La Salle. In Chicago he met a man named Bill 
Fenton who talked him into coming to Iowa. So we crossed from 
Port Byron to Parkersburg which is now the upper part of the city of 
LeClaire. Next we went to Folletts and from there father looked at 
land. He purchased land in Eden township, paying $200.00 for a 
quarter section. “That is the farm on which Charles Wolfe is now 
living, and he could have gotten a million acres at the same price and 
some for less money. 

“In 1861 I was married to Miss Emma Walls and in 1862 I en- 
listed in the 26th Iowa, Clinton County’s own regiment. I served 
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two and one-half years, and until ] was wounded. When I came back 
from the front I got a job as assistant county treasurer under Horace 
Anthony, county treasurer at DeWitt. Men were scarce hereabouts, 
the war had taken so many. 


“In 1867 my father became interested with Chancy Lamb in build- 
ing a mill at Riverside. A lot of us dumbells didn’t like you Clinton 
folks and we built the town of Riverside about the Lamb-Byng mill. 
Don't take it that we didn't like any Clinton people for we did. There 
was Col. Milo Smith, the head of ovr regiment. He was one of the 
finest men that ever lived. He had taken a fancy to me when J was 
a mere stripling and said that I had saved his life on the day I was 
wounded. Maybe I did. 


Remembers Cyclone 


“But let’s go back further, first. We lived a mile south of Camanche 
when the cyclone wrecked that city. That was in 1860. It happened 
about chore time in the evening and we were so busy that we didn’t 
notice anything about the storm except that it was so bad we hurried 
to get our work done and get into the house. We went to bed as 
usual. The next morning we noticed that a lot of buildings that 
could be seen from our place were not there any more so we began to 
investigate. Then we learned about the disaster. 


“Our first house was in a granary on the farm -now occupied by 
Thomas Dann. Then it was the John Wilkes place. We got to Iowa 
and there wasn't any place for us to find shelter so Mr. Wilkes gave 
us the use of his granary. Father at once began cutting timbers for 
his own house. Free woods they were then. Everybody cut the logs 
they wanted for a house and barn on the land that was so good and 
so cheap. Why that was why we came to America—land hungry 
father was, like many other men. It was no -privation to live in a 
granary when you could get free timber, cut and hew it yourself to 
make the sort of a house you wanted. That timber was just as-much 
ours as anybody's in those days. 


“Father built a log house first and four years afterward built a real 
house. That was in 1854 and the barn that ts still there I built in 
1856. Personally, I built the barn that is on the Charles Wolfe place 
now, with the aid of one Jim Schroeder. Father sold the place to a 
man named Vincent, I believe, and he sold to Mr. Purington who 
“married into the Powell family in Camanche. 

“Did we have hard times? No, we always had clothing to cover 
our nakedness, food was plentiful. We traded at Camanche tor what- 
ever we needed for there was no Clinton in existence then. Often I 
would drive the ox team to Camanche and when we-needed flooring 
for the new house I took the ox team across on:the ferry to Albany 
to get it. They had saw mills there. 
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“T felt that I was all dressed up when I wore a hickory shirt, striped 
jeans and cowhide boots. My stockings were of soft wool and I 
knitted them myself. It seems to me that all the men knew how to 
knit in those days and spent many an hour winter nights, making 
their own stockings. When we went to Camanche we traded mostly 
with a man named Pearsall. We would get groceries, cloth, buttons, 
boots and shoes there in trade for butter, eggs and other farm produce, 
for part of the bill. Then when the hay was cured and the grain 
threshed we would straighten up the rest of the account. Mr. Pearsall 
used to stock up for all the big boats and from them, too, but when 
the ice came in the river there was nothing more to be done. Then 
we could hunt. 


Wild Life 


“Wolves? Well they were very shy. It was all open prairie then 
and they had a long range so usually stayed away from the house. 
One day when I was getting in some wood I looked up to see a wolf 
about 10 feet away. It was just trotting along. Never looking at me 
at all but I gave a yell that brought mother to the door. | also scared 
the wolf so that when mother did get to the door it was out of sight. 
She never saw it. 

“Once in a while the deer would come close to us but there were 
no Indians. They had all gone from our locality before the white 
people bought the land. But I will never forget the first Negro that 
I saw. He was called Black Bill and he was a fine man, liked through 
_ the county because of his affability. He was a giant of a man and lived 
in a cabin down near the Wapsie. When he came to the door of his 
cabin to talk to father I was as scared as when I saw the wolf. 

“We built several houses in Riverside for the millmen, and two of 
the two story houses in Railroad Street are among them now. But I 
left Clinton in 1875 to go to St. Louis and enter the lumber business. 
Father had bought 2,000 acres of timber land near the Iron moun- 
tains, cheap, at a tax sale. We would cut and ship to St. Louis. After 
three years there I went to Paducah, Ky., where I was again in the 
milling business until 1903. In 1903 I went to Los Angeles, Calif., 
both farming myself and running ranches for other people as I have 
been burned out twice in the lumber business and decided to do some- 
thing else. 


“Back to Cedar Rapids I came in 1913. Father and mother had 
gone to Camanche in 1886 and died there. In 1915 and ‘16 I went 
to Dakota where I broke land. 


‘Then,’ continued Mr. Byng, “I went to California again and in 


1919 returned to Cedar Rapids where I started my daughter, Mrs. 
Wilcox, in the florist business.”’ 
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When He Was Ninety 


“How long have you been out of active life?’’ he was asked, and 
he answered, “I ain’t been out. I don’t want to be out. There's 
always something to do about a florist shop. After all the chiidren 
and grandchildren, the nieces and nephews came to see me on my 90th 
birthday, they went home again. But the people who live down here 
at Camanche reminded me of the July 4 association and my grandson 
drove over here with me. 


“How many children? Eleven, five living. The way we came to 
organize this July 4 association was at an Old Settlers Picnic. I sug- 
gested that it might be a good thing. That was in 1924 and the 
next year we had our first meeting. 

“Now let me see,”’ said Mr. Byng, “‘I believe you asked something 
about my army record. Before I give you that I wish to tell you 
about the Walls family, and how I happened to meet them. Mr. and 
Mrs. Walls came from England in 1853 in a sailing vessel. five weeks 
on the way for they were blown from their course. They came by 
rail to Rockford, Ill., then by wagon to Port Byron. The grand- 
father of these young people you see here bought land just half a 
mile from where we lived. On the way over their baby died and was 
buried in the ocean and after they came here a child was born. They 
named him Friend because of the kind people they found. Friend and 
I grew up together and I married his sister. 


In War Time 


“T enlisted in Company C, 26th Iowa Infantry as a high private in 
_ the rear rank. Soon afterward I was appointed adjutant’s clerk, had 
to keep all the records, make out all the details, reports for division 
and brigade headquarters—in fact it was a case of let George do it 
with a clerk in those days. 

“But that’s how I got acquainted with Col. Milo Smith. That 
was after our first fight at Arkansas Post. 

“Well, it’s all over now,’ and when it was over and I came back 
to Iowa, I couldn’t sleep as well on beds of down as I did on the 
sassafras boughs in the army camps.” 


Hts Good Health 


‘Then came the inevitable question, “How do you account for your 
hale condition at the age of 90 years?’’ And the answer was typical 
of the man, “Hard work and no worry. Smoke? Just for the past 
few years. I began that habit at 50. Had to. Was down in Paducah, 
Kentucky, where there used to be plenty to drink and when they 
would ask me to drink with them and I would decline I was looked 
upon as being a queer sort of business man. So when they finally 
said, ‘Will you smoke with us,’ just sort of trying me out. I said, 
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“Yes’. And that’s how I came to smoke. By golly it had to be done. 
I couldn’t have them say, “‘Byng’s holding himself away from us,’ 
especially when they would bring a big jug of whisky that was cheap 
but good, I had no condemnation of the use of whisky then, simply 
didn’t want it. Father used to buy his whisky openly and used it 
openly. We always had it on the farm in case of illness.”’ 

Then Lieut. Byng paused in his talk and looked over the fields of 
waving grain, so like waves of men going forward under orders. 
Men of Clinton County, those misty eyes saw; 115 men and boys 
from the farms and towns, men of the 26th Iowa. Men of the in- 
fantry, a whole brigade of Jowa lads slaughtered. The fair southern 
country a shamble. Their first battle and the worst he saw in two 
and one-half years of war. Yes, the thoughts of a man of 90 years 
are long, long thoughts. 


CAMANCHE 


None of the cities of Clinton County has a more beautiful loca- 
tion than that of Camanche, lying high above the river with a nat- 
ural slope that allows the water to drain to that stream; the water 
front is beautiful to the eye. Others thought so too and in 1836 
Dr. George Peck migrated to the Black Hawk country, as all the land 
hereabouts was known then, and made his home for a while with 
Elijah Buell in the cottage that stood on a corner of a lot in a city 
further up the stream, Lyons, then, Clinton now. Dr. Peck named 
the town site that he selected, Camanche, went to Chicago, offered his 
lots for sale and gave lots to mechanics who would come to Iowa and 
Camanche. A young lawyer, Samuel R. Murray, gravely announced 
that he was a shoemaker, got a lot and when it leaked out that he was 
an attorney was given a retainer fee by the canny Mr. Peck, and 
urged to settle in Camanche. The original plat of the town called for 
twenty ranges of twenty blocks each, with eight lots to a block. 

In 1837 Franklin K: Peck, son of Dr: Peck; arrived in February, 
purchased a lot from his father, staked out a lot, built a hewn log 
house, with logs cut from the island, opposite, and covered the build- 
ing with shakes. He and his hired man kept open house for travelers 
who passed by, thus having the first open house or hotel in Camanche. 
In 1845, August Brion, a French surveyor, came to Camanche, and 
re-surveyed the town, using a wild grapevine in lieu of a chain. 

And that brings us up to close to the time when C. E. Roscoe was 
born. Mr. and Mrs. Roscoe lived in a hospitable home where the 
grey ox yoke is out in front. Only in the summer the vines have 
covered the graying wood with soft tendrils and it’s sort of an indi- 
cation of what time will do with anything that needs to be softened 
and cared for. ““That ox yoke,’’ said Mr. Roscoe, ““was made by one 
of the younger brothers in the family whose name was looked upon 
askance because of horse thievery. I was born in 1846 and was a 
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very young boy when there was so much trouble about the horse 
thieves. In 1851 the people began to handle them very roughly, in- 
deed, hanging was considered the surest method for their eradication. 
There were two or three of this type hung in Clinton County, but 
there has never been a legal hanging here.”’ Then Mr. Roscoe told of 
how, way back in 1871, he was driving through the country to 
Nebraska and camped overnight at a stream far into the state. After 
he had fed his horses and got the camp ready he went back to a house 
not far away. An unkempt man asked him where he was from and 
when Mr. Roscoe said Camanche, the fellow said-he used to be from 
near there. Later he learned from neighbors that the fellow was one 
of those who had participated in the theft of Clinton County horses. 
One of the boys, the greatest culprit, was taken to the jail in DeWitt. 
The vigilantes went to DeWitt, got their man, took him to a shanty 
in a cornfield and fed him abundantly. Then they hung him to the 
most convenient limb as an example to the rest of the brothers. 

“Hanging was considered justifiable in those days,” said Mr. 
Roscoe, ‘for it was very hard to get a conviction. Someone who had 
influence in court would bring witnesses who would swear to enough 
to get the prisoner free and if they were hung they couldn't steal any 
more. Clinton County citizens who were law abiding were convinced 
that there was an organized gang of horse thieves in the county and 
also with connections in Jackson and Jones County. Men would come 
in with horses, swap them, take them into Missouri and swap back, 
and sometimes a farmer would buy, months later, the very teams that 
had been stolen from him. 

“There were some keen minded men in the county then, including 
Dick Lyon, who later settled in Elvira, and Bob Welch. Welch lived 
in a log house that was on the very 80 acres where the gravel pit 1s 
now being worked here. Lyons lived on what is now the Tyler place. 
With a field glass he saw men trying to catch some of the horses and 
so he and Welch agreed that at milking time Welch would keep them 
and the women engaged in talk, while he, Lyon, got into their house. 
He crawled under a bed and remained there long enough to recognize 
the culprits. The family-of bad boys and men left there in the early 
"50’s and in 1867 one of the brothers came back and worked for my 
brother. He was the youngest of them all and not quite so bad, I 
guess. He was the one who made that ox yoke.’ 


Pecan Trees 


Pecan trees are not supposed to grow in this locality, much less to 
bear quantities of nuts, but down in Camanche, on a pleasant shady 
street there are some. They are not old enough to have nuts for pecan 
trees must be 30 to 40 years of age before they bear. Down on the 
island that hugs the shore below Camanche there are still more of 
these trees. One of them, a giant in girth, had quantities of hard-shell, 
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luscious nuts, but it fell a victim to the industrious axe of a woods- 
man. ‘The owner of the property was quite angered at the felling of 
the tree which he had ordered to be left unmolested, but words were 
of no avail after the deed was done. Perhaps there are other trees on 
that island that are now bearing and I hope some of the Boy Scouts 
can investigate and learn. 


CAMANCHE TORNADO 


There were 134 persons killed and great destruction of property in 
the worst storm that has ever been known west of the Mississippi 
River in lowa, when the Camanche cyclone came to be June 3, 1860. 
The storm had passed at Clinton, there had not been much wind, and 
the air was soft and balmy. Residents sat in their dooryards enjoy- 
ing the summer evening when a man on horseback dashed up the 
street crying, ‘Camanche is destroyed by a tornado and half the 
people are buried in the ruins, send down all your doctors and mate- 
rials to dress the wounded.” 

In an instant the people were aroused and cars for the railroad and 
the steamboat Queen City were immediately placed at the disposal of 
the relief workers. Many carriages were started toward Camanche and 
as the people drove along the muddy road, under a starry sky, it was 
hard to realize that they were nearing the destroyed city. As one 
carriage approached a house in the suburbs a man ran out asking if 
there were doctors to care for three injured children that had been 
brought from the city. All night the rescue work continued over 
fragments of building, fences and furniture and the next day and 
the next. 

A description of the tornado that struck Camanche is given by a 
writer of that time in the following words: 

“There were in the beginning two different tornadoes starting west 
of the Cedar River about twelve miles apart. They proceeded east- 
ward in separate and well-defined courses until they left the Wapsi- 
pinicon river when they united. The union of the tornadoes took 
place about three miles southwest of DeWitt. The southern tornado 
ceased its advance, enlarged its dimensions until it extended from the 
earth to the heavens, a large black column. It remained stationary, 
apparently, for a minute. The lowering clouds rushed to swell its 
bulk to an enormous size. When the northern tornado, which ap- 
proached from the northeast, had in this way become fully absorbed,. 
the huge mass, now bellying out and swaying like a partially inflated 
balloon, rose from the earth with a terrific roar, passed over a grove 
without damaging it, and then descending again swept onward, with 
unparalleled swiftness and power. 

“South of DeWitt it came with a swoop upon the house of Mr. 
Parsell completely wiping it out. The value of the houses and fences 
destroyed between this point and Camanche is estimated at $50,000. 
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The lives lost number 28. The wounded number 51. 

“The fury of the tornado may be known from the fact that it 
lasted but two or three minutes and during that period of time the 
village containing 1,200 inhabitants was almost totally destroyed. 
One of the most singular features is the total absence of furniture from 
the wreckage. ‘Trunks, clothing, beds, all kinds of furniture seemed 
to be missing. All that remains could be put in a room twelve feet 
square. The rest must have been blown into the river. 

“A plank, two inches thick, effectually closed the door of Waldorf’s’ 
new hotel, by driving through the door and floor of the building 
in a slanting direction and sticking there, one end out of the door, 
the other through the floor. The lower story of a store in First Street 
was cut away as smoothly as though sawed, and blown into the river, 
when the upper story settled down in its place, almost uninjured. 
One man told us of seeing a horse come through the air about 20 feet 
from the ground, followed by a cow at about the same height. Mr. 
Butler saw his stable taken over the tops of some cherry trees, leaving 
his horse on the ground (there was no floor to the stable) attached 
to the rack. | | | | 

“South of DeWitt about twelve cords of wood is deposited in a 
heap. The strange part of this incident is that no wood of this char- 
acter can be found within several miles of the place where this was 
deposited.” 


Personal Memories 


Down in the neighboring city of Camanche today the residents of 
longest years are recalling that this is the seventieth anniversary of the 
great tornado, a storm that lasted no longer than five minutes yet in 
that brief period wrecked a thriving, prosperous and promising city 
on the west banks of the Mississippi river. And Camanche has never 
recovered from the shock of the devastation. 

In the late afternoon of June 3, 1860, Martha Jane Cook, then 
11 years of age, was picking wild strawberries in a a large patch at the 
eastern part of the city. She is now Mrs. Harry Padgett and has re- 
sided in either Camanche or Albany all her life, having been Mrs. 
William Hugunin while an Albany resident. 

Said she: ‘‘I was with several other girls and we were gathering 
many of the wild strawberries that grew abundantly not very far 
from our house. Our house was on a hill near the cemetery. We could 
see far to the southwest and when the storm clouds began to gather 
we became frightened. They were big and black so we ran for the 
house as fast as we could. The house was on a stone foundation deep 
in the side of the hill and father said, ‘Everybody had better go down 
in the cellar and I'll hold the kitchen door shut. He couldn't hold the 
door against the strong wind, had to barricade it. We were looking 
out of the windows in the basement and before we knew it couldn't 
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see anything at all. The wind howled and roared and screamed and 
the house shook and groaned as it was buffeted. The rain came first, 
just like great sheets of water, cutting the air. I never in all my life 
saw water come that way, I never heard such wind and never looked 
into anything so black and horrifying. And inside of five minutes 
all the storm was gone and the sun was shining. 

“But the sounds were continuing. The air was filled with screams 
and cries. From our nearest neighbor came such wailing and scream- 
ing that mother said, ‘I’m going over to see what has happened to 
them.’ I hung onto the side of her apron and went along. We found 
a boy hurt so badly that he died without ever speaking to the family 
again. The mother had a broken leg. 

“But before we could do anything for them the night came and all 
the candles had been blown away from that house so mother said, ‘I'll 
have to go home and get some candles,’ and when she did so, I ran 
along, still holding onto her apron, big girl that I was for I was still 
frightened. 

“Within less time than it takes to tell it the relicf work was being 
organized and people were coming from Clinton to help care for the 
dead and dying. In a vacant store building down nearer the river 
corpses were laid out on counters and some on the floor and over in 
the cemetery men were digging graves, 100 of them made ready. 


“My first husband was a boy in Albany at the time and the people 
over there were watching the storm in Camanche when suddenly the 
wind scooped a trough in the river, laid the bottom bare, and then 
took its path into Albany where the damage was not nearly so great. 

“Camanche was a beautiful city, thriving and with fine buildings, 
but what a wreckage it was then and for months afterward.’ 

Addie Winnie Goddard, who was born a year after the great 
tornado, has a vivid memory of events, for on recurring anniversaries 
the people would tell of things they had seen. For instance. the 
chickens, bereft of feathers walked about the town with a ‘“‘cheap’”” 
expression. They realized their nakedness. On one of the farms 
nearby the tire of a wagon wheel was blown into a tree and the tongue 
through the trunk of the tree and presented a strange sight to those 
who had not seen pieces of lumber driven straight through hardwood 
doors. 

It is June 3 again in Camanche and the people there are reposeful 
today for they feel that no storm ever strikes the same place twice. 


SOME REAL DIST ORY ‘al! 


Do you not think it is about time that we began to get some of 
the real history of Clinton County? By this we mean some of the 
dates of a legal status so that after all we may know a little more 
about how old it is. Everybody likes to have their birthdays noticed. 
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The present State of Iowa was included in the Territory of Wis- 
consin that was created in a bill that passed Congress and was dated 
July 4, 1836. Gen. Henry Dodge was appointed governor. If you 
will remember Gen. Dodge was one of the men who was interested 
with Col. Smith in forming the wagon train that went to Denver, 
Colo., in 1864, and a Clinton man was in that party as a boy of 16 
years. Gen. Dodge ordered a census of the new territory and it was 
shown that there were 10,531 in the counties of Dubuque and Des 
Moines, and these were the only two counties that there were. During 
the second session of the legislature the County of Dubuque was sub- 
divided and Clinton County was named and their boundaries defined. 
This session was convened November 10, 1837, and adjourned Jan- 
uary 20, 1838, so that is the birthdate of Clinton County. Iowa re- 
mained a territory from i838 to 1846 and then became a state and 
on the 28th day of December was admitted to the union. Ansel 
Briggs was the first governor of the state. 


The people of Iowa did not have so simple a time getting to be a 
state as the records just read would indicate. There was one conven- 
tion held October 7, 1844, in Iowa City, which prepared a constitu- 
tion for the new state. Lyman Evans and Ralph R. Benedict were 
members of this convention. At an election held August 4, 1845, 
the people rejected this constitution. 


In 1846 the present boundary line was proposed by Congress and 
a new constitution was drafted. Henry P. Haun was a member of 
this convention and the people accepted by a close vote, 9,492 for 
and 9,036 against the constitution. 


On the 11th of January, 1840, the Territorial legislature organ- 
ized the County of Clinton with its county seat at Camanche. This 
city has polled more votes than all the balance of the county. Elijah 
Buell, George Griswold and Robert C. Bourne were the first com- 
missioners. [he first meeting of these commissioners was held on 
Tuesday, January 5, 1841, at the house of Samuel Doolittle who 
kept a pioneer hotel.in Camanche. Camanche did not hold this honor 
very long for at the next meeting of the commissioners, held April 5, 
1841, a report was given for the relocation of the county seat. The 
commissioners were given orders to meet at the home of Abram Folks 
in Clear Creek precinct and establish the county seat as near the geog- 
raphical center of the county as possible and convenient to wood and 
water. This was done and the place was named Vandenberg, which 
was the family name of the sweetheart of William A. Warren, one 
of the commissioners. At this time there were but six precincts or 
townships in the county—Camanche, Lyons, Elk River, Deep Creek, 
Clear Creek and Liberty. 


On the 5th of July, 1841, the board met again at the house of 
Samuel Doolittle in Camanche and authorized the sale of lots in 
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Vandenberg, the site having been platted with a center block reserved 
for a city park. 


At this session Oliver Alger was licensed to run a ferry across the 
“Wabesipinicon’’ opposite his house and Elijah Buell to run one at 
Lyons. David and Samuel Mitchell could run the ferry between 
Camanche and Albany and the rates for all were set by the board. 


The New Court House 


When the board met in October at the Doolittle home, notice was 
given that there were suitable buildings erected in the town of Vanden- 
berg for the accommodation of the court. The building was of bass- 
wood timbers, about 32 feet long and 20 feet wide. It was divided 
into a court room and a jury room. It also had an attic and in the 
language of an old settler, ‘here the jurors and witnesses, Bien of 
them, slept, bringing their blankets with them, doing their cooking 
outside and using the court room for their common dining room. 


Uncle John Buhler usually officiated as cook for the crowd. He 
was an excellent cook, a jolly companion and a great favorite with 
everybody. Col. Lyman Evans says that when they went to 
Camanche to remove the records and the furniture (a long table and 
a few books) he was met by John Buhler. Mr. Buhler asked, ‘‘Be 
you going to move him, the county seat?”’ 

The Colonel replied, ““Yes, I thought I would.” 

“Well,’’ said Mr. Buhler, “take him along.” 

The attic was afterward completed and used as a court room. 

The next meeting of the board was held at the home of R. R. 
Bedford in Vandenburg and in 1842 the board met at DeWitt so 
you see the name of the county seat had been changed but not the 
location. It was thought to honor the well known citizen of New 
York, DeWitt Clinton, by using both his names in the county. 


By the year of 1843 plans were talked of for a new court house, 
and it was to cost $900.00, lots were also to be sold in DeWitt, none 
at less than $10.00. Even this price did not hold and in 1847 lots 
were selling from $6.00 to $12.00 and the price was half down and 
the balance twelve months from the day of sale. In 1851 there was 
an important change in the government of the county. 


County Officers 


The board of commissioners was dissolved and their power and 
duty vested in a county judge. Aylett R. Cotton was the first 1n- 
cumbent and when the court opened for business on the morning of 
August 13, 1851, the first proceeding was the issuance of a marriage 
license to Dr. A. L. Ankeny and Miss Valeria M. Perrin. ‘Two days 
after a license was issued to Joseph D. Fegan and Anna Potts. 
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Ten years later the first meeting of a Board of Supervisors was held 
in DeWitt. It is wise to read the names of the men who were con- 
sidered representatives then: Berlin township, John A. Hyde; Bloom- 
field, Robert Williams: Brookfield, John S. Maxwell: Camanche, 
J. V. Van Epps; Center, J. Henry Smith; Clinton, J. Van Deventer; 
Deep Creek, J. McLellan; DeWitt, John F. Homer; Eden, R. B. 
Millard; Elk River, George A. Griswold; Hampshire, Elbert Ham- 
mond; Liberty, James Cummings; Lyons, Norman Boardman; Olive, 
James Vance; Orange, A. S. Allison; Sharon, Arthur Lillie; Spring 
Rock, S. H. Rogers: Washington, Patrick Lawler; Waterford, John 
Crouch; Welton, R. J. Crouch. This first board met in January, 
1861. The temporary seal for the transaction was a wafer and a dia- 
mond-shaped paper. 

Prairie Farms are Best 


In a letter written in 1855 a gentleman from the east wrote as 
follows: “This morning I started from Camanche taking a westerly 
course toward DeWirt. I came to one of the finest prairies I ever saw. 
It is spotted with groves, and plenty of springs with good water. 
The soil is a rich, black loam. The land is all bought and mostly 
improved. In fact the large fields and good frame buildings present 
the appearnce of an old settled country, although it is only three or 
four years since the majority of the farmers settled there. Yet I see 
a number of 80 or 160 acre cultivated fields that have yielded thirty 
‘bushels of wheat per acre, without manure. This is truly rich. The 
houses are good, large frame buildings and are painted. The barns 
and sheds have a neat appearance. The farm yards are well stocked 
with cattle, sheep, hogs and horses, all of which they raise. The 
whole—even the fields—have a neatness almost equal to a gentleman's 
country. residence. I do not think I have seen anywhere a more 
prosperous community of farmers.” 


Soctal Life 


It has been well said, ““‘Happy is that people that has no history,” 
and the relative freedom of Clinton County from early turmoil is 
notable. The redman had vanished years before and seldom returned 
to his old haunts even to the picturesque bluffs above Lyons except 
as an exile or a captive. 

In the early days “‘raisings’’ were frequent and jolly occasions and 
the people got together in this way to put up the new homes. Corn 
was so plentiful that it was absurd to house or stack the stalks so 
husking bees were not frequent. But in the winter social gatherings 
were many and merry. here were kissing games and there was also 
dancing, often to the music of songs in the absence of an orchestra. 
Spirited young men and happy young ladies thought nothing of 
riding a dozen miles to a frolic. With it all there was a freedom from 
care and a hearty enjoyment of the hour’s merriment. 
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DOMESTIC LIFE 


To the housewife of today with her finely equipped kitchen, it 
seems a miracle how the women of olden days could do so much and 
remain cheery and vivacious. However, the lot of the first settlers in 
Clinton county was not hard. There were neither drought, blight 
nor hail to spoil the first crops. For many years after the settlement 
of the county such a person as a pauper was not found in its borders. 
The river furnished a reasonably accessible market and fish and flesh 
fowl were supplied in abundance by the lakes, rivers, prairie and 
timber; prairie chickens, ducks, wild turkeys and deer, gave the hard 
working man the food he needed. Black berries, wild plums and 
crabapples grew and furnished fruits until the planted domestic 
orchards began to bear. Corn, milk and corn-fed pork supplemented 
what was to be had for the taking. For a few years fireplaces were 
universally used and the capable cook baked wonderful bread, cake 
and pies. Dishes were not to be purchased so readily so great care was 
taken of the earthen and tinware. Washing machines, clothes wringers 
and sewing machines were unheard of. Sometimes water had to be 
carried a great distance. The firewood often had to be gotten in dur- 
ing bleak weather. The spinning wheel and the loom supplied most 
of the clothing. 

The labors of the men did not end with planting and harvesting 
the grain. For many tedious months they had to prepare the grain 
by pounding it in rude mortar mills and often went to great labor to 
procure flour. The first mills were erected on the streams and although 
they did not grind as close the older settlers aver there was never 
sweeter nor better bread than they had in the early days. Many 
boat loads of grain were propelled by oar, handled by muscular men, 
and taken from Lyons to Sabula there to be ground at a custom mill 
that for a long time supplied the people of the county. 

During the early days people dwelt in security, fearing only the 
theft of horses and when the men went to town or distant fields 
leaving the women and children guarded only by a faithful dog, they 
had little to fear. People slept with unfastened doors. 


ROADS AND TRAVELING 


Before the country began to fill up the roads were better than 
afterward. When a man wanted to go any place he drove anywhere 
he liked across the prairie, swampy places could be avoided and the 
high ridges followed. But as section after section became occupied 
roads were followed and in the spring there were so many quagmires 
that many a farmer, getting bogged, would have to wait until some- 
one else happened along and the combined teams of oxen, horses or 
mules would pull the load out. Until in the sixties when fences be- 
gan to be general, many people got lost, especially in winter. Once a 
prominent lawyer, E. S. Hart, starting during a storm to drive from 
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DeWitt to Clinton, brought up at Camanche. In the severe winter of 
1856-57, H. V. Morrill of the Lyons and Elvira firm of Gates &% 
Morrill furnished the boys with considerable fun. Having left his 
wife at the house of a friend on Mill Creek, four miles west of Lyons 
he started homeward about 8:00 o'clock during a severe wind and 
snow storm. His turnout was a crockery crate on runners, suitable to 
the irregular ground. He was well muffled in furs and robes, had a 
good team and expected to arrive home early. But he drove on and 
on and still no lights of the city. Finally it seemed as though he 
must be near the precipitous bluffs north of Lyons and fearful of 
driving over, he bound blankets on his horses and turned them loose. 
Then he tipped his sleigh on edge as a barricade against the icy wind 
and rolled himself up in the warm fur. After a long and dreary 
night, morning slowly dawned and he could see the dim outlines of 
a barn. Going there he found he had passed the night within twenty- 
five rods of the place whence he had started. He had driven round 
and round in a circle. 


OLD SEdid LERS 


The first formal gathering of the Old Settlers association was held 
on the bluffs at the head of Second Avenue, Clinton, in 1878. Be- 
fore 10:00 o'clock in the morning they began to arrive on the 18th 
day of September and by 11:30 several hundred people, old settlers 
or their descendants, were on the grounds, J. D. Bourne of DeWitt 
told of how he first passed along the Mississippi river on a pony in 
1832 when there was not a house from Rock Island to Savanna. He 
said that in the early days he did for $300.00 the work of a sheriff 
and for $400.00 the work of recorder, and the county was now 
paying $5,000.00 for the same service. He said they lived as weil 
when they lighted their humble homes with candles made from the 
tallow of a wild deer killed nearby on the prairie. Elijah Buell also 
noted the great progress made since he came into the county and 
Judge Cotton of the growth of the county. 

He told how Camanche was platted before it was entered at the 
land office. New York was located on the site of Clinton. The name 
of New York appears on the original plat of the Government survey 
but no plat of the town was ever recorded in the records of Clinton 
county, so New York vanished with the entry of the land on which 
it was founded. 

Lyons was surveyed and platted in 1837 and the proprietors, 
Elijah Buell, Beal Randall, Dennis Warren, George W. Harlan and 
Chalkley A. Hoag, made division of lots by placing the numbers in 
a hat and drawing therefrom. 


STEAM BOATING 


Since many of the first residents of Clinton county came up the 
river in order to find the place, a history of the county would not be 
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complete without reference to steamboating. Boats did not run reg- 
ularly in the early days, helping each other with a schedule, but in 
defiance of the other. Business was very uncertain. Sometimes a man 
would clear an almost fabulous percentage of the value of the boat 
and sometimes the big roaring furnaces and the payroll of the many 
men ate up all the surplus. As debts were held against the boat, Cap- 
tains sometimes were put to singular shifts to avoid being tied up by 
officers of the law. 

One of the most reckless of these captains was N. C. Roe, who dur- 
ing the years 1855-56 ran the steamer Envoy. This was a trim little 
boat which he had purchased from the Nugents in Lyons, when she 
did not owe a dollar on the river. He succeeded in running up a debt 
of $50,000.00 which made her too expensive to run. Frequently he 
would travel with a lawyer aboard so that in case of being tied up he 
could get quick advice as to how to be freed, but he was a mild man 
and seldom used strong language. At one time the boat was tied to 
the levee in Lyons ready to take a Masonic excursion to Dubuque. 
The boat was crowded, but when just about to cast off a legal officer 
remorselessly tied her up affixing a stout hawser to a stout post on 
the levee. But acting on legal advice, Capt. Estabrook, who was then 
running as mate, took the responsibility. Gradually paying out the 
cable, he let the boat drift down stream till close to the ferry boat; 
at the same time swung her head out into the stream. Then the en- 
gines were started under a full head of steam, the wheel swiftly re- 
volved and the craft dashed off toward the channel, the deck hands 
paying out cable as fast as possible. By the time it stretched and 
tightened the boat was pretty well out into the stream and under 
tremendous headway. As the rope grew taunt an effort was made to 
make it more secure on shore, just as a sudden jerk brought up the 
steamer so she was about to capsize. The passengers rushed to the 
other side. Capt. Roe for once cursed the men and the levee as the 
momentum of the boat, drawing on the rigid rope, tore the post from 
the ground with such force that it gyrated into the river and was 
hauled on board as a trophy. 


Wooden Piston Heads 


After several lurches as the crowd on board ran from one side to 
the other, she finally straightened up for Dubuque where new trials 
awaited her. Officers of that city boarded her and thinking to make 
sure of the slippery captain removed the piston heads from the engine. 
But they misunderstood the captain and his crew. On legal advice 
that to do so would be strictly legal, the Captain had his carpenters 
construct temporary piston heads of stout oak. “The engineers, as the 
hour for departure approached, got up steam quietly and when all 
was ready the lines were cast off, the bells jingled and before the 
eyes of the astonished Dubuque officials the crippled craft as if by 
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magic, floated out into the stream, majestically turned and with flags 
flying and bands playing started down the river. 

But at Lyons the Captain was ordered to appear before a justice 
on the ground of resisting an officer. Capt. Estabrook took all the 
responsibility for the start, saying that it was time to go and that he 
did not know any reason why they shouldn't so he started. E. S. 
Hart, one of the best lawyers about, was the attorney for the boat 
and no further trouble came from this. 

But the Envoy continued to have trouble. Too much in debt to 
get in further she would pass half a dozen woodyards before she 
would see one where the owners were away. Then all hands would 
pile up the Envoy’s hold until she looked like a floating woodyard 
and the captain would leave a card acknowledging the receipt of blank 
cords of wood. Sometimes she would sail up stream with all lights 
brightly burning and a certain distance up would turn round, extin- 
guish the lights and float down stream and past the city, not to be 
seen again until heard from on the Ohio or Red River. | 


BUACK eBibl 


Among the early settlers of Camanche was William Watts who 
had been born a slave in Missouri. He was a large, athletic man, 
very erect and exceedingly courteous in his bearing and is said to 
have purchased himself and his wife by his own labor. Others said 
that his owner had made him free and purchased him a farm near 
Camanche. At all events he was at one time owner of a fine farm 
near the city and used to keep a hotel in Camanche. This was well 
patronized as many of the officers of the court, attorneys and others 
stopped with ‘Bill’. He kept a station in the underground railway 
and assisted many slaves to freedom. William used to say that he was 
“the first white man in Camanche’’. He reared quite a large family, 
met with reverses, lost his farm and lived in poverty until he was too 
old to be left alone and then went to the county home. 


FIRST RECORDS 


In the office of the County Recorder at the court house may be 
seen the very first book of records of deeds and mortgages in what 1s 
now Clinton county. Some of the records say Clinton, some say 
Dubuque county, and that was 90 years ago yet the handwriting in 
many instances is clear and legible. 

The first entry in the book is dated May 5, 1840, but subsequent 
articles, inscribed therein, are of earlier date. This first sale of re- 
corded property includes what is known as the “Boothe claim on 
Beaver Island’ and was from John C. Holbrook to Melvin Lord of 
Boston. Reuben Root, Justice of the Peace. 

June 20 of the same year we find a record of transfer of lots in 
Camanche, Nathan Atwell to George Meriam, for $1,000.00. 
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July 23, 1839, John Buhler and Peter Littig, the latter of Rock 
Island, entered a contract for the sale of property for $62.00 down, 
“$62.00 in six months and $362 when the land comes into market’’. 

July 24, 1838, John Buhler and his wife, Lavina, sold Peter Littig 
of St. Louis County, State of Missouri, further property. 

And then we find many transactions between Dennis Warren, Elijah 
Buell and Beale Randall, one of them including 89 lots and other 
“parcels of land’, for $500.00 in hand. 

Benjamin Lake bought of Dennis Warren, for $60.00, lot 4 of 
block 16 in Lyons, July 22, 1840. 

August 11, 1840, Noble Perin and Sarah Perin sold to Christopher 
Pearce 136.1 acres of land for $200.00. 

Way over on page 23 of the book we find the sale, October 9, 
1837, James Claborn of Camanche, County of Dubuque, Territory 
of Wisconsin, to Samuel Doolittle, of lot 4, block 5, Camanche. This 
property was described as 66 foot front and 132 feet deep and sold 
for $500.00. 

We find the transfer of Dennis Warren to Alexander Aikman, 
July 23, 1840, of 8 acres of land for $160.00. 

Martin Dunning sold to Isaac Shattuck one black horse and one 
red cow, to be paid for by 38 cords of merchantable steamboat wood, 
to be delivered on the banks of the Mississippi opposite Doolittle 
house in Camanche in March following. May, 1841. 

July 6, 1841, notes the recorded platting of the town of Vanden- 
burg (now DeWitt) by Robert C. Bourne, Eli Godard and Elijah 
Buell. 

October 8, 1840, Philip Deeds acquired 41.04 acres of land for 
$80.00, and so the story goes with value fluctuating with the desire 
of the purchaser or the exigency of the seller. 


LOW MOOR 


In 1851 Samuel Dannatt and his sons, Benjamin, Thomas, Sam- 
uel and John, John Bower and his sons, Thomas and Humphrey 
Bower, George Hardy, George Hill and son Thomas, George Pearson 
and his two sons, Henry and George, came to Eden township from 
England. And very soon afterward came Thomas B. Dannatt, John 
B. Dannatt and C. B. Dannatt, John Tate and his sons, William, 
- Thomas and Charles, William Canty, George Houston, William 
Richardson and his sons, William, Thomas and Amos. They all 
were from the village of Killingholme, Lincolnshire, England, and 
great must have been the mourning at the departure of so many fine 
men. They brought money with them, bought out the original claim 
takers and engaged in stock raising. 

The first school house in the district was a log structure built in 
1849 on a farm occupied by Peter Hill in Union township in 1879. 
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Low Moor was established as a station on the Chicago ®& North- 
western railway and was surveyed and piatted in the spring of 1858, 
the original proprietors being J. Tong, Wilson Mudgett and Milo 
Smith. The first house was built by William Gulick, the second by 
Richard Wagner and the third by Roswell M. Millard who was the 
first station agent and postmaster. The post office was established in 
1857 on the opening of the railroad and before the platting, although 
the town had been projected and named. 


The first church services were held in what was called the Jones 
school house, then Camanche township but now in district 1, Eden 
township. In 1858 a class was organized and so this is the date for 
the now active Methodist Episcopal Church in Low Moor. When the 
railroad was opened and it was decided to have meetings in a more 
central point, services were held in the depot until the school house 
was erected in 1867 and then this was used until the church was 
erected in 1869. 


- It is interesting to know that Low Moor grew on paper first and 
the early records show that the place was laid out by different parties 
who had one common thought, to plan for a city of 5,000 persons. 
They did not agree as to what should be the width and number of 
streets so the different additions do not join together as nicely as 
they might. . 

The farmers have always been thrifty and enterprising and the 
grain and stock trade much larger than one would suppose for the 
size of the place. In this branch of commerce the town was second 


to Wheatland in 1870. 


Good farm products made good trade in the town and as early as 
1870 there was one very fine general store under the management of 
P. J. Schuyler, postmaster. He was also the leading grain dealer then. 
Thomas Roe had a wagon shop and the two blacksmith shops were 
owned by Charles DeWard and William Gulick. The only thing 
that these early residents found lacking was that Low Moor did not 
then have a good boarding house where lager beer was not sold. 


Second Oldest House 


Mrs. Harriet Barker is living right now in the second oldest house 
in Low Moor and it is the very oldest so far as being in its original 
form, for the only changes made are the widening of a door so as to 
make two pleasant sunny, connecting rooms, out of which the owner 
of the home may look south, north and west, into a garden land. 
“Do let’s go round to the kitchen door, I want to see how it feels,”’ 
said a visitor who laughed happily and said, ‘‘I often used to come 
in that door as a little girl, and my grandmother Barmby was always 
before that window knitting, and I had to sit on a little stool at her 
feet and knit my stint before I could get away.” 
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The first house in Low Moor was built right west of the house in 
which Mrs. Barker lives. It is owned by Mr. Ehlers now and has 
been entirely changed interior and exterior so there is no semblance 
of the old place. But a number of years ago a Mr. Gulick came back 
to the town to visit and said he wanted to look at the homes. His 
father’s house was built in 1857 and very soon thereafter when Miss 
Gulick married Richard Wagner the home for them was built next 
door, and even the porch with its nicely curved roof is not changed. 
The Barmbys came early and bought the home from the Wagners, 
living there many years. 


And this Mr. Gulick, who came back to visit, admired Low Moor’s 
fine school and said when he was a boy he had to go to the Union 
school, four miles to walk, and it was the only school anywhere 
about. And all the water they had was in a creek down by the Mil- 
lard place east of town. The Millards had a fine home that was 
burned and their second home was buiit of material that was scattered 
over the country side when Low Moor experienced a great tornado. 


Miss Barker has much of this and the dates written in a book, and 
says that all the older people used to talk of the marvelous garden 
that Mrs. Barmby had and the iron fence that was all round it to 
keep out the marauding cattle and pigs that sometimes used to stray 
far from their homes. 


Club for Farmers’ Wives 


Unique among the organizations of farmers’ wives in Iowa is the 
Progressive Woman's Club of Folletts and vicinity. 

It was in autumn of 1901 that Mrs. Parkhurst, Mrs. Shaff and 
Miss Jameyson talked earnestly of the forming of a club that should 
have for its pattern one called “‘Progressive Women of America’, a 
California product. They talked so well to the point that one after- 
noon in November twelve women responded to the suggestion to meet 
at the home of Mrs. Campbell in Folletts. The proposal to organize a 
housekeepers’ circle was favorably looked upon and November 29, 
1901, “Circle 26, Progressive Women of America,’’ came into being 
with the following officers: President, Mrs. Lottie Parkhurst; Vice 
President, Mrs. Jennie Shaff; Recording Secretary, Mrs. Mary Brock- 
way; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Maria Dann; Treasurer, Mrs. 


Myra Wilkes. 


The names on the original charter are Mrs. Lottie Parkhurst, Miss 
Anella Jameyson, Mrs. Jennie Shaff, Miss Bessie Hudson, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Dupray, Mrs. Hannah Drips, Mrs. Maria Dann, Mrs. 
Jessie Trainer, Mrs. Mary Brockway, Mrs. Amanda Powell, Mrs. 
Myra Wilckes, Mrs. Lizzie Bowen, Mrs. Mattie Cleveland, Mrs. 
Mary Hickson. Mrs. Dann is the only charter member now in 


the club. 
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During the winter months the mid-month meetings were held in 
the evening and members invited either husband or sweetheart for the 
social time. This organization very soon developed hidden talents 
among the women of the neighborhood and in February, 1902, Mrs. 
Lydia Hudson sang ‘‘Progressive Women’, the words of the song 
composed by herself. : 


In 1902 the club colors, heliotrope and white, and the club flower, 
white carnation, were chosen. The club’s first play, ‘““The Spinsters’ 
Convention,’’ was held in January, 1903. 


To these women may be given the credit. for the establishment of 
the Farmers’ Telephone system connecting the rural districts with 
Low Moor and Folletts, for a preceding meeting had been given to 
the study of the telephone, its use, abuse and cost. 


This club was also instrumental in organizing the young people for 
a “Success Club’, which was short-lived but contributed some of its 
members to the older organization. Affiliation with the state federa- 
tion was an act of March, 1904. Determined to be independent and 
to own its own home, the club set in motion the machinery that 
eventually brought about the incorporation of the Progressive 
Woman's Club of Folletts. In May, 1905, it was formally reported 
that the coveted hall belonged to the club, subject to a mortgage of 
$175:00: 


Next in order of importance came the establishment of the office of 
parliamentarian and in November of 1906 a bazaar that proved so 
big a magnet that proceeds from this and the chicken supper, aug- 
mented by voluntary subscriptions, created a bank account that 
cleared off all indebtedness on the hall. And even then the ladies did 
not rest from their activities. 


When once women get it into their heads that they can do things 
a little different, they always find a new route to travel. Consider 
this club composed of farmers’ wives. No sooner were they going 
strong than they though how nice it would be to have a county fed- 
eration. So they got together at the home of Mrs. Jennie Shaff and 
decided to go ahead. Mrs. May Russell was the instigator, but for a 
time met with no response except from the Pierian Club at DeWitt. 
Later another meeting was called at DeWitt, and November 4, 1911, 
the Clinton County Federation of Woman's Clubs came into being. 


In 1913 a book club was organized, each member donating one of 
the good books of the year and an exchange effected. 


Not until November, 1917, did war's cloud touch the written 
annals of the club and then followed allusion that proved that these 
wotnen were following edicts, even on their farms of plenty. And 
when the armistice came it was recorded that four of the boys of the 
community had made the supreme sacrifice. The community also 
gave a nurse to this war service. 
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One of the greatest material losses sustained by the club was the 
destruction of the club house by fire. This loss has been so keenly felt 
that a fund was created to replace the building, for the property is 
still owned, down in the pleasant portion of the country that is 
adjacent to the little village of Shaffton and near the woods along 
the Wapsipinicon river. 


LOST NATION 


“For a pleasure trip into the country, I heartily recommend the 
dirt roads,’’ said one recent traveler. I will not soon forget the trip 
into the far northwestern port of the county, up Lost Nation way. 
Strange name for a city, and stranger still that no one knows why it 
was given that title. One tradition is that a German, coming to those 
parts, was found wandering about seeking some lost relatives and 
said he was hunting for ‘“‘Lost Nation”’ in the deep grass and marshes 
about. 

The country in that vicinity was first settled by German Dunkards 
or Baptists, an industrious, thrifty people who soon established fine 
farms. Then there were only trails through the land where now 
may be seen a wide, well graded, graveled road. 

Lost Nation itself has some very recently and generously oiled 
streets, at which the ladies, even those with short skirts, stand quite 
askance, forbearing to step into the mass that grows stickier and more 
moist with increasing temperatures. The place itself is a busy section 
because it has a fine farming country tributary and these are buying 
days for the farmers. 


Working Days Also 


Never in my life have I seen such fields of grain, cut, and standing 
ready for the reaper. As for the corn, it all seems so very, very tall 
and so richly green. Well did I note the fields where teams and men 
were working. It was not an unusual sight to see three or four horses, 
attached to a reaper, standing in the shade while the farmer was re- 
galing himself with a timely 3:00 to 4:00 o'clock lunch, brought to 
the field by a sunbonneted woman who carried a shiny and evidently 
abundantly packed pail. ‘That’s co-operation on the farm. 

Lost Nation itself grew right alongside a railroad, through the Long 
farm. The first business street was named Long and the comfortable 
farm home, with its secluding picket fence, is at the very edge of 
town. Harry Gish lives there now. 

Northeast of town, in the edge of the timber, are some lonely 
graves, perhaps a knowledge of them would reveal the secret of the 
name of the place. 

L. Balster, who is one of the two (Judge Jenkins is the other) 
longest time business men of Lost Nation, came there in 1875. He 
remembers when there were but a few buildings there. His first essay 
into the country was in 1870, when he started north from Davenport 
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to find friends. They left Davenport at 7:00 in the morning, fifteen 
men on a wagon. “That was not the easiest riding in the world,’’ is 
Mr. Balster’s remembrance, for the vehicle was a crude, springless 
affair and without seats except for the driver. They drove until sun- 
down and found themselves on the edge of a marsh now between 
Toronto and Lost Nation. Then they started to find the friends and 
until 2:00 a. m. drove in circles. 

Mr. Balster settled in Baldwin first and being a fine cabinet maker, 
was kept busy there. When he first visited Lost Nation, there was 
a general store conducted by Comstock and Wood and a store con- 
ducted by Lord and Dutton. Edward Gillette had a hardware store. 


WHEN SCHOOLS NEEDED STRONG MEN 


Traveling about the countryside, looking at the comfortable, 
white painted school houses with their neat curtains and shady play- 
grounds, one would never think that these localities were the cause 
of much trouble in the community. It was almost fifty years ago, in 
fact it was in the year of 1882 when Charles Wessels of Low Moor 
was seeking a teacher for one of the schools in that locality. For 
three consecutive years the big boys who went to the winter school 
had thrown the teacher out of the building and a man who was in a 
position to know capable young men was asked to recommend a 
teacher. | 

It so happened that he did know of a certain young giant, 6 feet, 
5 inches in height, weight 230 pounds, named David Sharlow. Like 
the predecessor David of Biblical days, this young man was unafraid. 
It was said that he could not only lick the young Englishmen who 
were making the teachers so miserable, but that he could teach. Mr. 
Sharlow was teaching in a school near Princeton. There Mr. Wessels 
went for an interview and the very next morning David and Mr. 
Wessels went over to the Low Moor school building. 

Sitting in one of the strong seats were two Englishmen, age twenty 
years. Everything was peaceful and lovely all the morning. In the 
afternoon the young men thought it was time to bait the teacher and 
began. One of them pushed the other from the seat, using an oath. 
David saw the act. He told the young fellow who was in the seat 
to stand up and when he did so, David knocked him down. The 
other fellow jumped up and David knocked him down also. That 
simple exhibition of the teacher's ability to take care of himself 
conquered the entire school. 

A few days later someone shot off a gun in the school yard. David 
at once declared a recess and telling the pupils to remain within the 
building, went out to meet the gun man. When he stepped outside 
the door he saw a brawny fellow standing with a double barrelled 
shot gun in his hand. 

“Did you shoot off that gun?” asked David. 
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“Yes,’’ was the answer. 

“What did you do it for?”’ 

“In order to get the teacher into the yard,’’ answered the man. 

Whereupon David jumped on him, took the gun away from him 
and removed the caps, threw the gun over the fence and then picking 
the man up in his arms, threw him over the fence also. That settled 
all the trouble in this school. David taught the entire term with 
splendid success. Every Friday evening he would walk the entire 
distance to Princeton to pass the week-end with his’friend, Dr. John 
Knox. One Friday night about eleven o'clock he wakened his friend 
saying that he had seen an emissary from the infernal regions. He 
‘ said he was walking along the bank of the river below the mouth of 
Brophy’s creek when he saw what he supposed was a red lantern 
carried by a man. He hurriedly followed the light. He called but 
there was no answer. When he got to within fifty yards of the thing 
it went up in the air. Poor Dave stood there and watched it move 
eastward, there was a flash or two like lightning, a fire ball in all its 
glory rapidly sailed into the darkness and finally vanished about two 
miles east of where the wondering David stood. So far as is known 
David Sharlow is the only man who ever saw an ignis fatuus in 
this region. 


NATURAL PARK 


Nature, thousands of years ago, prepared a park on the north side 
of the mouth of the Wapsipinicon river in Clinton County. This 
park covers several square miles of level land, and from the stand- 
point of primitive wild beauty, it is simply unique and wonderful. 
Nature is a perfect hostess and she has filled this wild recreational area 
with a forest of trees whose historical chronology dates back to a time 
unknown. Nature has made this spot a perpetual park by causing the 
flood waters of the Mississippi and Wapsie rivers to overflow the entire 
area, averaging once a year. All day and all night in the summertime, 
thrilling noises are heard through this strange place, made by the wild 
birds and animals, even by some fishes who made sounds in their 
leaps above the water surface. 

This natural park contains Miller's creek and Spring creek, wind- 
ing their crooked channels eastward to the Mississippi river. It also 
contains several small lakes which are always full of pickerel, bass, 
catfish, crappies, sunfish and mud catfish. 

From fifty to sixty years ago, the June flood of the Mississippi river 
came annually, covered all the bottom lands in Scott County, and 
flooded the park in Clinton County. The inhabitants would go out 
with spears and spear fish. This would be on a still night. They 
would get into a skiff with a lighted torch, and one man would hold 
the oar, standing in the stern of the boat, pushing it slowly along, 
with the other men spearing the fish. They would return with a boat 
load of fish. 
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Where the water was only one or two feet deep, thousands of fish, 
mostly Buffalo fish, could be seen with their tails from six to eighteen 
inches sticking straight above the water, and their noses rooting in 
the bottom of the water, evidently eating grass roots. On a still 
moonlight night in the month of August, 1880, a wild entertain- 
ment was staged every night. Whipporwills and great owls and lynx 
united in making a great noise. The cry of a lynx sounded like the 
wail of a young maiden lost in the wilderness. 


INTERESTING FARMS 


All through Clinton County may be found some interesting farm 
places that were settled in the very earliest days and how the owners 
came to them and what they did is surely of value to the heirs of 
their activities, for every resident of Clinton County participates in 
what they laid as foundations for present prosperity. Now make 
believe you are traveling around the county in 1870 to learn things. 

Jacob Bohart emigrated from Mansfield, Ohio, and located in this 
county in 1851. He went at once to Jowa City and entered 840 
acres of land seven miles west of Clinton on the Clinton-DeWitt 
road. He first improved the Small farm property, sold that in 1855, 
and in the same year built a fine stone residence two miles north of 
there. The house had an observatory atop. Mr. Bohart early tiled 
“his farm and for two of these tile drains set an hydraulic ram which 
carried the water over a high hill to where the stock could get fresh 
water the year round. 

Thomas Bower came from England settling near Low Moor in 
1851. He entered 900 acres of land and with limited means but 
plenty of grit started farming. In 1870 he was feeding 165 head of 
cattle, 100 head of hogs, and had 28 horses and 200 sheep. He 
believed in osage fencing and drainage by tiling. 

Danl. Conrod came from Pennsylvania to Scott County in 1844 
and not liking the land there came to Clinton County for a farm 
one mile northwest of the Ten Mile House in Deep Creek township. 
There were no white people there then and the road he traveled is 
called the Lyons and Bloomfield settlement ‘“‘trail’’. 

Mr. Conrod has experimented in sub-soiling, and said he thinks 
“it will do well for clay ground but not for loam’’. He weighed the 
corn produced on one acre of sub-soiled ground in 1869 and it 
yielded 67 bushels, while corn raised on the same quality of ground 
with ordinary ploughing yielded 45 to 50 bushels to the acre. His 
best acre of potatoes on sub-soiled ground yielded 420 bushels. He 
said it 1s necessary to sub-soil once in four or five years. 

Thomas Hatfield came into DeWitt in 1835, eleven years before 
Iowa was a State of the Union. There were then only five white 
men and one negro in the county. When he came here the grass was 
almost as high as the horse’s back in any part of the county with 
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scarcely a trail to conduct the paleface to or from his new home, and 
the marks of a tomahawk on the trees the only guides to the new 
claims. The claimants agreed among themselves that the white man’s 
tomahawk marks should be half a mile wide and up and down the 
Wapsie as near as they could step it off. Mr. Hatfield bought five of 
these claims of men who had made them but were living in Dubuque. 


Traveling Around 


Now make believe you have gotten as far as Elvira, way back in 
the year 1870. Here stop at a large white farm house and, learning 
that you may stay for the night and for supper, put up the horse and 
enter upon the enjoyment of the hour. You would be in the Adam 
Kelly farm home. Mr. Kelly came from Pennsylvania in 1850 and 
settled one mile southwest of Elvira. He entered one piece of land 
and bought more until he had acquired 600 acres. There were only 
three houses in that part of the county when he came, no roads, very 
little fencing and the deer ran in herds of 25 to 30, so tame that they 
would come to within a few rods of the house. 

He broke as much ground as he could every year and sold wheat, 
after hauling it way to Davenport, for 28 cents a bushel. 

One-half mile west of Wheatland is the home of George eatin 
well who came into in Iowa 1839 and early started to buying cattle 
and driving them all the way to Cleveland, Ohio. He has always 
tried to farm scientifically and is proud of the fact that the imported 
stock made good. In the month of February, he weighed three head 
which were actually 1,740 pounds each. Three others of common 
stock, that had the same chance for feeding, weighed 1,200 pounds. 


In Sharon Township 


A. A. Garner came to Sharon township in 1857 and at the time 
there were only two houses within several miles of his farm near the 
south township line. Now he has a well improved and stocked farm. 
He has planted 200 orchard trees and osage orange and white willow 
fences. He thinks the white willow is good because of the. shelter 
it affords. 


WHEATLAND 


Wheatland was the fourth town in the county and one of the 
gems of eastern Iowa. It is located on a very high location, termed 
by some of the citizens the ““Mound”’. 

Wheatland was laid out in 1857 upon the completion of the rail- 
road to that point. John L. Bennett with the lowa Land Company, 
first conceived the idea of a town and staked off eighty acres into lots. 
The Land company bought forty acres of Mr. Bennett and made an 
addition to the thriving city. In the year 1858 Mr. Bennett made 
another addition of 20 acres and in 1868 a second addition of six- 
teen acres. In 1866 John Walraven had made an addition of twenty 
acres, the place now covering 166 acres. 
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There was a frame house on the plat when Mr. Bennett first 
staked it off. The first building on the town plat was the Tucker 
house. M. S. Rogers and B. M. Rogers were the first store keepers. 
They erected a small building and opening a grocery store and a 
saloon. 

Jesse Stein purchased the first lot and Jacob O. Frost the second. 
The town grew slowly and steadily and now numbers 900 persons. 
It was originally called Yankee Run. | 

During the summer of 1869 Wheatland was incorporated. It has 
never been considered strong for temperance and had several saloons. 
Its schools are among the best in the state. A fine brick building was 
erected in 1868 but in 1870 they said, “It will soon be too small, 
for 150 pupils use it now.” 

The Presbyterian and Dutch Reformed churches have buildings 
and the Methodists have erected a neat parsonage. The Baptists also 
have a parsonage. . 

‘There were 150 members at the meeting of the Union Agricultural 
Society held in Wheatland, June 1, 1861. H. B. Potter was elected 
president; M. L. Rogers, vice president: C. W. Fogg, secretary: C. 
Leffingwell, treasurer; and Milo Lathrop, marshal. Nine years later 
the society had its own fair grounds at Wheatland. H. C. Pratt was 
president; George Lathrop, vice president: S. H. Rogers, treasurer; 
and Ira Carter, marshal. 

In 1870 Wheatland was the second shipping center of the county, 
the year ending May 1, 1869, showing the following shipments: 
Horses, 98; cattle, 345; dressed hogs, 219,310 pounds; lard and 
pork, 20,019 pounds; wool, 6,718 pounds; wheat, 113,200 bushels; 
corn, 15,663 bushels; other grains, 70,301 bushels: other agricultural 
products, 56,540 pounds; animal products, 32,172 pounds; 240 
barrels of flour. 

American Settlers 


There were great days in Spring Rock township way back in the 
forties when the American families settled there. There were many 
Godards, Eli, George, Peter and Martin. R. H. Randall, L. and J. H. 
Snyder, J. Cummings, George W. Parker, Abner Davidson, Ben- 
jamin Davidson and Ira and Anthony Cortwright. The first came 
in 1844, attracted by the beautiful grazing land, also by the white, 
burr, red and black oak trees so fine for the making of houses, and 
for fuel. Another early settler built the Dutton homestead where the 
massive trees, planted way back in the 50’s, cast a grateful shade. 

Jerome Dutton was one of the pioneers of the community and a 
man who led a picturesque life. [n company with his father and 
brother, Jerome Dutton left Indiana, went down the Ohio to St. 
Louis and started for the then well known city of Camanche in Iowa 
territory. That was in December, 1838, and when the party got as 
far as Alton, Ill., the river was found to be frozen. They were delayed 
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until spring and not until April 2, 1839, did they arrive in 
Camanche. Then they set out afoot for the home of a brother-in- 
law of the senior Dutton, William Pearsall, whose place was in 
what is now the southeast.corner of Olive township and was on the 
banks of the Wapsie river. Here on adjoining farms the father and 
sons settled and Jerome Dutton, a boy of 15 or 16, carried mail from 
Davenport to Dubuque. The horseback was made twice a week. He 
was one of a party to take a flat boat down the river to New Orleans 
in the 40’s and in 1850 Jerome Dutton joined the throng of men 
who were California mad. Their belongings were carried on wagons 
drawn by oxen but the men of the party made the entire journey 
- afoot. Mr. Dutton had land bordering the Wapsie, but in Allen's 
Grove, Scott County, and back to this he came in 1854. Through 
this land and on into Clinton County wound Boone’s trail, a path- 
way that followed the Indian trails up to Dubuque. He drove cattle 
on this devious road from St. Louis to Dubuque. 

Now do you wonder why the country roads are so wavering? 


Plenty of Wolves 


“There were plenty of wolves in the timber when I was a little 
girl,’ said Mrs. Frank Witte, who came to Wheatland 64 years ago. 
She has very vivid memories, has Caroline Witte, of the Indians who 
came through the village every year and camped along the Wapsie. 
Every fall they came back to their former homes for the hunting, 
fishing and doubtless for the dried fruits also. They had long since 
chased all the deer away from the lands. 

And she remembers when almost all of Wheatland was a corn 
field with the very house in which she lives not there. Her father had 
a market, he was the Siegmund who was one of the early settlers, and 
when the Milwaukee built is branch railroad through to the north, 
ah, they were busy times. The market supplied all the boarding 
camps and men ate lustily then. 

Soon after a handful of people had settled together there also 
came churches, Reformed and Presbyterian, and the German language 
was spoken almost entirely at the services for the former. 

Next outstanding in her memory is the fire of July 4, 1874. It 
originated from an exploding firecracker back of the drug store and 
was fought so valiantly that all the weils in the town went dry and 
then the supply was taken from the Wapsie and brought in hogs- 
heads to the burning town. It was man power that conquered. 


Sixty-two Years Residence 
“Sixty-two years in one part of Wheatland is a long time,’ said 
Mrs. John C. Steele, who now lives at the home of her son. Mrs. 
Steele, one of the pioneer residents of the city, is also of the county, 
for she was Hattie Pike and her family lived up Toronto way. Her 
husband enlisted for Civil War service, was killed when the little boy 
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was seven months old, and was buried at Chattanooga, Tenn. “I 
think,” reflected a listener, “‘that the resting of these gallant soldiers 
near where they fell is a very kindly act. Their young spirits go 
marching on in the evenings when the dusky shadows blend like 
bivouac fires of the ago.”’ 

“This was my son’s birthplace,’ continued the gentle lady. “‘And 
is this Mr. Steele?’ was asked of the man who entered his mother’s 
room with a smile. “‘No, just Bill,’’ came the answer, and Bill he has 
been all the years to the mother who christened him William. “Will 
you please tell us about your early days in the county?’’ was the 
question put to Mrs. Steele. And she answered, “I was born in 
Delaware County, Ohio, and came all the way west in a covered 
wagon. My father bought land about two miles out, between 
Toronto and Lowden. And when we came to Wheatland there were 
no houses below these. I lived in the house across the way. Dr. 
Gamble’s drug store, a saloon, and the Siegmund butcher shop were 
about the only buildings. Of all the families that came in the early 
days none but the Duttons, Fickes and Siegmunds are left beside our-. 
selves. Mr. Siegmund came in May and the Klahns now live in the 
home they had.”’ 

School Days 


Then she paused to call attention to the soldier man picture on the 
wall for the memory of Capt. John L. Steele is a living one. “Mr. 
Steele’s people came from Toronto, Canada,”’ she said, ‘‘and named 
the town of Toronto because of that. We went into Toronto to 
school. It was a good frame building with good teachers. One side 
for the girls had two rows of seats, the other for the boys was sim- 
ilarly equipped. There was a little step up for the smaller seats for 
the little children were very well behaved and sometimes when we 
played indoors in bad weather we would climb over the desks but 
mostly we loved to be out of doors especially in winter. The greatest 
sport was to throw a ball over the school house. And there was a 
pond down below the school and we would scoot down the hill and 
slide way across like a bird. We could do these things for we had 
woolen stockings on our legs and stout shoes. Skate? My goodness, 
no, girls would not do such hoydenish things then. And if we had 
seen a girl or woman with as few clothes as they wear now I am 
sure we would have crawled under the bed in shame.”’ 


In War Times 

History of Clinton County is lacking if it does not include some- 
thing about the Civil War soldiers. Here in Wheatland is the widow 
of John L. Steele and he was first lieutenant of Company I of the 
26th Iowa. It is history to say that in 1862 it was decided to have 
a Clinton County regiment in the Civil War and formation of the 
26th Iowa began. Company I, recruited at Wheatland, was com- 
prised of men from the city of Wheatland, Spring Rock, Berlin and 
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Liberty townships, with a few scattering men from just across the 


county line west. The captain was Edwin A. Wemple of Wheatland, 
John L. Steele of Wheatland was first lieutenant, and Edward W. 
Bennett of Wheatland, second lieutenant. 

The county also organized for soldier relief work and in ieheaay ey 
1864, new colors were voted by the supervisors. It was not long 
before Lieut. Steele was Capt. Steele for the boys who lived so near 
Wheatland and Toronto. These boys all had their military training 
at Camp Kirkwood, the very site that is now a school ground in 
Clinton. 

“Mr. Steele was ready to take charge of men,’ sard his widow 
proudly. “He was only four years old when the family came to this 
part of the county, and he attended the rural schools, then went to 
Maquoketa to college. Afterward he taught school and anyone who 
taught a rural school in Iowa in the early days knew how to handle 
men and boys for they all went to school in the winter time.” 


Then the son, William Steele, who is now an active contractor 
for the western end of the county, told of his schooling. A mere babe 
when his father was taken the lad early acquired manly traits and 
after getting all the knowledge of books that he could from the home 
schools, went to work. “‘I never graduated,’ he said. “‘When | got 
all there was in a book [ was through with it and when I was a pretty 
young fellow went to farming. Then I went into contracting and 
road work.’’ Much of the good dirt road in the western part of the 
county was built by William Steele. He remembers when the first 
school was in a dwelling house, and also when there were several 
rooms in several houses, used for the children until the first building 
was erected. ‘Tribute was paid to Lucy Curtis, county superintendent 
of schools, whose aim was to have the children learn systematically 
the three R’s. She began teaching school at the age of fourteen. 

“My boyhood days were hard work,’’ said William Steele. ‘‘Farm- 
ing was hard work. We didn’t fix hog prices, we took what we 
could get for the stuff.”’ 


Early Newspaper 


‘The Wheatland Gazette is compiled, collected, made into type and 
published in a one room office in Wheatland. It is significant of this 
busy, rather modern little city at the extreme western end of the 
county. The screeching engines, pulling long strings of cars, passed 
incessantly and there was an occasional pause of trains for freight. 
Freight? Yes, this western end of Clinton County is rich in farm 
products, has its own splendid creamery and ships stock, grain and 
creamery products in quantities. 

Fred Buxton of the Wheatland Gazette came into the county as a 
newspaper man in 1888 and a year later had taken over the owner- 
ship of the Gazette. An absence of a few years while he was in county 
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offices at the court house, another absence out of the state, and then 
he came back again. 


The bulging desk, with its formidable array of pigeon holes, is 
typical of the one man newspaper office. Everything that the editor 
and publisher wants is right there at hand in its own pigeon hole, or 
hung on some of the hooks or in the heaps of papers on the desk in a 
perfectly gorgeous disarray. All about the room are supplies, trade 
journals, mechanical equipment, the odds and ends that stray into 
every newspaper office. At one side stands an old Washington press, 
relic of a time when every news sheet was handled one at a time and 
it took an entire half day to get out an edition of 500 papers. In 
another corner is the Intertype machine, the most modern invention 
for the newspaper man. And therein lies a story. 


It was in November, 1888, that Mr. Buxton came to Wheatland 
from Kansas, and in November, 1889, he bought the business from 
Martin & Dieckman. He had the combination of the oldest and the 
newest, an old plant, time honored type and equipment and the 
newest machine. When the new article came in a box last June he 
didn’t exactly know just what to do with it, but having been familiar 
with machines (the Intertype succeeded a Simplex), he started put- 
ting it together. When he found a piece that he didn’t exactly know 
what to do with he looked in the book that told about it and put it 
some place. When it was all together an expert came from the big 
city and said it was all right except one rod which was upside down, 
but even in that condition wouldn't interfere with the running. So 
it was tuned up and got ready to go and has been going. 

“There's just one drawback,’ is Mr. Buxton’s fiat. ““The oldest 
type setting was by hand and didn’t go back one us. Our next type- 
setter operated by gasoline or electricity and while one of the two 
might go fluey they both didn’t go at the same time. Now this is run 
by electricity and if the juice fails we are up against it, that’s all. 

“When I came here in 1888,’’ said Mr. Buxton, ‘““Wheatland was 
a village. John L. Bennett settled here in 1855. Jesse Stine bought 
the first lot in the village soon afterward and ere long the place was 
named Wheatland. There are two stories of the naming of the place. 
One is that a surveyor called it ‘““‘Wheat land”’ because the town was 
laid off in the midst of a wheat field. The other story places its name 
as copied from that of the residence of President Buchanan, a man 
greatly admired by Mr. Bennett.” 


Yesterday and Today 


‘The career of a newspaper man in Wheatland is much the same as 
that of a newspaper person in any community. ‘They are expected 
to boost for everything that is proposed. If the project goes over all 
tight, well and good. If it doesn’t there's a perfectly good and com- 
prehensible scapegoat. 
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In 1888 Wheatland had dirt streets, kerosene lights on the corners 
and midway in some of the blocks (and that was an innovation), no 
water system, no fire protection. Our friend, Mr. Buxton, with the 
dream for hard roads that somehow seems to have had its simulta- 
neous acceptance in newspaper offices the country over, proposed that 
the town should macadamize one street at a time. In those days there 
was a fine quality of rock to be procured from the state quarries at 
Anamosa for only the cost of delivering. A block at a time, a year at 
a time would have put Wheatland far in advance of its sister rural 
cities but the value was not comprehended and for a number of years 
the people continued to put the money into the mud holes during the 
spring. However they did get down to a rather well rounded out 
system of paving in the city. 


When it came to waterworks the project was equally opposed. 
Eventually the city purchased a hose cart and had its home made hook 
and ladder truck, but not without opposition. One land owner 
couldn’t see the wisdom of putting pipes underground for the water 
to run through for everybody knew that the ground froze in the 
winter, and of course the pipes would freeze also. Now if the people 
would have a tank wagon and a pump and fill the wagon down at the 
nearby Wapsie river, and rush back with the water and put the fires 
out, he would support the plan, financially. But the modern project 
eventually carried and Wheatland has a splendid waterworks system 
and a fire team that is excellent. 


Even so, the people of Wheatland were no more backward than 
some residents of Clinton who opposed bond issues because there was 
no money to meet them. When told a tax levy would do it, one man 
equally vociferated that Clinton didn’t have any levee, and with a 
further explanation that the taxes would amount to a very few mills 
was sure that couldn't be for the mills were all gone from Clinton. 


But the little city of Wheatland has gone ahead by leaps and strides. 
It bonded itself for water, fire and schools. There are as many miles 
of cement walk in the city, per size, as there are in Clinton. There's a 
fine school. Everything that is proposed for the good of the place 
goes over with a will. 


The place is headquarters for stock, poultry, grain and creamery 
operations. 


What do you think Wheatland is looking forward to now? A 
canning factory, if you please. There should be and could be ample 
sweet corn and tomatoes to maintain such a venture. Watch Wheat- 


land. 


Meanwhile Wheatland is a comfortable, homey city where the 
business men stop their trade to chaff with the returned fisherman 
proudly exhibiting his catch, the fish shown from the side of his 
automobile. 
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Go from the busy main street with its lines of cars, its oiled thor- 
oughfares, its business, and a block away you are in the home sec- 
tion. Fine residences, big, well kept lawns, flowers, flowers every- 
where with the aroma from the blossoms scenting the air. Here is a 
perfect Rose of Sharon tree in full bloom, there hedges of phlox, and 
beyond rows of petunias. The women of Wheatland are lavish in 
their gardens that lie on either side of the creek that meanders so 
nonchalantly through the city. 


EARLY SAWMILL DAYS 


Anyone who wishes to get a story of early sawmill days in Clinton 
may well go down below the tracks in Clinton to a little store in 
which the presiding genius is William Croake, born in March, 1850, 
who came to Clinton, August 17, 1867. And William Croake has 
lived in this part of Clinton ever since and what he can’t tell about 
Clinton in its plastic days isn’t to be told, that’s all. Why in those 
days the slough, Beaver Slough, cut into the heart of Clinton, com- 
ing up Fourth Street and meandering off toward the railroad bridge 
in an inconsequent manner, and at the corner of Thirteenth Avenue 
and Second Street was the very outpost of activities, Smith’s Sash 
Factory. 

Now this William Croake had been an active lad and a braw lad 
in Ontario, Canada, where in the busy city of Toronto he learned to 
be a first class hand in a sash factory. The pay was rather meagre 
though, 50 cents a day, so with the connivance of another young 
fellow the boss was approached fora raise to 75 centsa day. The agree- 
ment had been that if the 75 cents was not forthcoming the two lads 
would quit and William did, but not so the other lad. 

It was not so bad though for William Croake had some money 
saved up and getting into a train came directly to Clinton where he 
got work in the Lamb’s first mill. His job was under a master hand, 
Darwin Parsons, and he was paid $1.25 a day for handling the slab 
saw. But while he was doing this he was also watching that keen 
piece of mechanism, the edger saw and when the man who worked 
it was off duty, proved that he could handle it and got the job and 
$2.00 a day. 

Those were wonderful days, with the master of the mill standing 
at the top of the big runway, watching the slimy, restless logs that 
came up and up from the great rafts on the river, poled out by men 
who jumped with agile steps from weaving masses of logs that 
seemed alive in their prone condition. 

And at the top of the runway, as we said, was the master, who 
could tell at a glance whether a log was going to be good for the fine 
timber that was already making the name of Clinton famous the 
world over, or whether it was going to be sent to the culls. And the 
muley worked on day after day, the log jacks pulled the logs to one 
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side and another and as the human-like fingers reached from above or 
below the great trees from the north woods became siding, butts, 
slabs, scantling, lath, lumber, timbers. And here was young William 
Croake who back in Canada had handled the finished product as it 
came into a sash factory, and now was eager to get his hands on the 
raw product. 

In the year of 1869 he saw the big stone mill built in Clinton. 
And then came the tariff put on logs and lumber and a 10 per cent 
wage cut to meet the differential. A quick young Irishman like Croake 
would not take the cut even though he did talk it out face to face with 
old Chauncey Lamb and his young clerk, Lauren Eastman. ‘‘As fine a 
_ young fellow as I ever knew in those days,’ says Mr. Croake. “But 
that’s how jobs were gotten and lost in those days when there were 
no go betweens and a man was a man for a’ that.” 

So the next thing that he did was to get into the railroading that 
was not hard either, for Mr. Benson was the blacksmith shop foreman 
and the shops were on both sides of Second Street, near Tenth 
Avenue. That was May 1, 1870, and until January 2, 1894. Mr. 
Croake was a railroad man in and out of Clinton. 

“There were great and small men in railroading in those days,”’ 
said he, ‘“‘and the meanest of them all left town in a box car with his 
horse, and that’s how he got out of town.” 

“But tell us of some of the games and the fun they used to have, 
it wasn’t all work, surely,’’ someone said. At that William Croake, 
who despite his near eighty years of age is active and keen of mind, 
chuckled mightily. 

““Yes,’’ said he, ‘‘east of Fourth Street was a great green where we 
had foot races and games of baseball and boxing matches and such. 
And after Mr. Young built his big mill, the biggest in the world, the 
land was all filled in to where it is now because there was so much 
sawdust and so many butts and slabs that they couldn’t even give 
them away, much less sell them. So the Lambs and the Youngs they 
agreed on making fills of the land and much south of Twelfth 
Avenue and east of Fourth street is really made ground. Boys who 
live in the neighborhood had a wide range for their activities and 
eventually came into such good renown that boxing matches and go- 
as-you please walking matches would be pulled off in the uptown 
halls. Those were great days. I am looking at some of those who 
took part in them right now,” and his keen boyish eyes looked on 
beyond the people and the walls of his store, into the still brightly 
colored past. 


NOW. A PLAYGROUND 


It is very appropriate that the property once the home of William 
Koons, should be the center of play activities for the Chancy part of 
Clinton. You may sit on the side hill and watch the hundreds of 
kiddies and their fathers and mothers and big brothers and sisters at 
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play and with that wide acreage before you, you will see why it was 
that Mr. Koons should have decided to build his house right where 
he did. 

His life is a lesson for any of the boys down there. When he began 
to earn money for himself he started with but $6.00 in his pocket. 
He walked across part of the state of New York to the city of Lock- 
port, traversing 350 miles, and there were not any automobiles to 
give him a ride then. 

He learned the trade of carpenter and joiner and when the city of 
Clinton was but a year old came here. Contracting in Clinton was a 
very good business in the early days and Mr. Koons was such a good 
carpenter that he made enough money so that he did not have to 
work many years. He built the fine large house that is now the 
Chancy Community club building. 

Right near where Mr. Koons had his property was the Howes 
estate. Philip Howes, a native of England, came in 1859. Fora 
while he was on the railroad, then he opened the Howes’ Nurseries 
and Gardens in Camanche and also in Chancy and improved his 36 
acres of land. He was another fine example for boys, for left an 
orphan at an early age he had to depend upon himself and began 
railroading in 1849. Two of his sons have been elected mayors of the 
city of Clinton, and other sons were railroad men, and business men, 
and part of the place where these men built their homes and had their 
gardens is now included in the playground. 


VILLANOVA PARISH 


Tradition, substantiated by parish records show the establishment 
of the parish of Villanova in 1852, and a residence long before that 
time of the thrifty farmers in this heart of Clinton County. And the 
recent conduct of the parish, for several years by the Rev. J. J. Weiss, 
is also typical. Father Weiss was born in Poland. His father died 
there fighting for his land and the boy came to America to get his 
education and to enter the priesthood. What he says of America is 
so true that it bears repeating: “America for me. This is the land 
where a man may advance himself. ‘There is no obstacle big enough 
to hold back a man who wills.” 

That also is the spirit of the thirty-eight families of the parish. 
The present church of Villanova bears the corner stone inscription 
“St. Patrick’s, built 1883’’ and was erected when the Rev. John 
Hennessey was bishop and the Rev. John Garland was pastor. Bricks 
for the building were made by the men of the parish who dug the clay 
from the hillsides thereabout. The making of this brick was a part 
of the first commercial activity of a number of men of families well 
known in the county, the Logans, Clinton contractors, the Murphys, 
the Troys, the Dolans, the McCoys, the Farrells, the Shannons, the 
McDonalds, all had a working part in this big enterprise. 
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First settlers to come into Villanova crossed the river where Clin- 
ton was later to arise, coming in flatboats and rafts. When the craft 
got to the Iowa shore, the women lifted their infants high in their 
arms that the babes might not get wet, for there were no gang planks 
to cross and the new residents had to wade through rather deep water. 

In the cemetery about Villanova there are few graves with stones 
having birth dates of recent years. One of them is that of 1789. and 
all indicate a family pride in ancestry. These older settlers gathered 
around a log house, in those early years and the first mass was said 
by Father McKenna, at a spot very near the far edge of the old 
cemetery. here was a frame house in the cemetery plat then. 

When the new church was built of brick the old building was 
razed and the parishioners took parts of the wood to their own 
farms, Patrick McCoy being one of those to incorporate the revered 
timbers in his house. The new church was built. Its stained glass 
windows, rich examples of the art, were brought from France. The 
altars were made of wood, hewed and trimmed and polished on the 
very spot by men of brawn who were heartily in accord with the 
suggestion to build their own house of worship with their own hands. 

James McDonald donated the first forty acres of land to be known 
as church property, and that is where William McDonald now lives. 
Later, forty acres was purchased at $1.00 per acre and this was the 
site of the present church, the McDonalds exchanging the first forty. 
When the little group was ready for organization, William McDon- 
old was one of the men who walked, yes, walked from Center Grove 
Township to Iowa City, which was then the state capitol, for the 
proper articles of incorporation. 


Is it any wonder, then, that the parish is exceedingly proud of its 
long years?. An additional attraction in the church is the statue of the 
Little Flower of Jesus, which is truly French in its coloring, deli- 
cately pink cheeks and olive complexion, the finishing touches to the 
statue the work of a French artist. 


MODEST BEGINNING 


With the First Presbyterian Church of Clinton given second place 
in point of architectural beauty among all the churches erected in a 
given year in the United States, it is interesting to note its modest 
beginning. It was in the year of 1856, beginning with February 24, 
that the first call was issued for the purpose of forming the Presby- 
terian Church Society in Clinton, and long before the last covered 
wagon had passed westward through the streets of the city, the 
church had become a reality. 

It was very modest, to be sure, but it was a church. On the 2nd 
day of March, 1856, a meeting attended by nineteen people was held 
in a vacant store room, that of Cole & Reznor, ‘‘to form the First 
Presbyterian Society and Church of Clinton’. 
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Clinton, was then in its infancy for on August 7, 1855, the plat- 
ting of the city was completed and on the same day corn was cut 
from the field to allow a place for the laying of the corner stone of 
the Iowa Central Hotel. On the next day, August 8, the first selling 
of lots in the city of Clinton took place. Meetings were held in 
various halls of the city at intervals and on November 6, 1856, the 


Rev. Obed Miner was engaged to preach for six months at a salary 
of $400.00 for that period. 


The first church building was commenced April 5, 1857. on a site 
donated by the Iowa Land Company. The specifications called for 
a building of wood, forty-five feet long and thirty-one feet wide, to 
be enclosed with roof and sides and ready for service June 14. 
Temporary plank seats were installed although permanent tenancy 
was not taken until July 12, 18577. 


HEUPSBIMESSLAVES 


In one of the old record books for the Old Settlers Association has 
been found a story told by Andrew Bather, one of the early settlers 
in Clinton. He spoke about the old stone house that is on the Bluff 
Boulevard, Clinton, at the head of Eighth Avenue, and has been re- 
garded as an Underground Slave Station. Mr. Bather said that the 
house was really owned by a man who was a southern sympathizer 
and was considered a rendezvous for horse thieves, counterfeiters, dis- 
tillers and gamblers. That Clinton did really have an underground 
slave station is told by Mr. Bather and the records read as follows: 


“Andrew Bather was called upon and gave his account of his con- 
nection with the underground railway. He referred to the small cot- 
tage that stood on Sixth Avenue near the old Pipping Market (now 
the Lafayette Hotel corner) as the reported station in this county. He 
said this was not exactly true. Mr. Campbell, who lives there, was 
their captain, and but two slaves have ever entered that house. 


“He and his brother, John R. Bather, had dug a large cave in the 
hill site where he now lives (Sunnyside Avenue, now Thirteenth 
Avenue South) and that was in fact, the station. To assist slaves was 
exceedingly dangerous and but few were parties to it. The home of 
the U. S. Commissioner could be seen from the Bather home. Slaves 
were received by them from the Low Moor station through a Mr. 
Weston, a connection of J. C. Weston of this city. They received and 
passed as high as fourteen slaves at one time to the next station at 
Round Grove, Ill. It was his practice to cross the river from Lyons 
to Fulton, and put up his team at the Fulton Hotel. At midnight he 
would hitch up, proceed to Stony Point, signal with his lantern, and 
the captain, Mr. Campbell, who owned a pleasure boat, would carry 
the slaves over to him. They were loaded in a lumber wagon, covered 
with blankets and driven to Round Grove. 
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“One time, a-negro was seen by a boy in their employ, news was 
spread through South Clinton and the U. S. Commissioner went 
over_and searched the place, but the four negroes that had been in the 
attic of the house, were spirited into a corn field and the search proved 
‘futile. 

“Mr. Bather said he brought 50 plants of Wilson’s early straw- 
berries to Clinton and planted them in the lot at the corner of Sixth 
A\venue and Fourth Street, later the Wilcox home. The plants did 
‘very well and next year he planted another set on the lot across the 
street, the school lot now. That year he sold the first strawberries 
ever marketed in Clinton, to the proprietor of the Wabansee Hotel, 
the present Revere Hotel.”’ 

Andrew Bather came to Clinton in 1857. 


eaWOsGLD CRONIES 


Not. all the old settlers of Clinton County lived in the eastern part 
of the district, they'd have you know. Just get two old cronies like 
P. H. Cavey of Toronto and Michael Kane of Big Rock together and 
you ll learn something of the olden times when they were boys. Pat 
Cavey came to the neighborhood of Toronto at the tender age of 
two years and with the exception of a very few years in Scott 
County, has-made the place his residence since. He has been a farmer 
much of that time and said to Michael Kane, “We never did have an 
entire crop failure in all these years, did we?”’ 

Michael agreed and then recalled that about forty years ago a 
Kansas zephyr, plenty hot, burned the early corn. Both well remem- 
ber when they were boys and listened eagerly to the stories told by the 
vigilantes who were after horse thieves and counterfeiters. Little Pat 
was a wee lad when he was awakened in the night by the thud, thud 
of the feet of many horses, and looking out saw a silent group of 
men who were passing down the road with a man named Warten, a 
horse thief. He was found next day hanging to one of the limbs of 
a tree in the pasture. Warren had been watched as a counterfeiter and 
after he had come into the neighborhood and made himself trusted 
by the people, stole some of the Cavey horses. Gleason and Siper, 
horse thieves, were hung about three miles from Big Rock, where 
Michael lived. 

““A boy’s life was a man’s life in those days,’’ said Pat Cavey, who 
recalls when he had to break a yoke of oxen so that they could be 
sold. They were so well trained that the buyer broke 80 acres of 
ground and then cultivated it without the aid of any other beasts 
of burden. 

Wild life was common. The deer: roamed. in the. woods round 
Toronto. Wolves were everywhere. 

“(Do you mind, Mike,’’ said Pat, ‘when wevused ta cut a hole in 
the ice in the river so_that the stock could. get a-drink, and one day 
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the wolves sat on the shore to see what I was doing and as soon as 
I went away far enough they rushed to the water hole to get a 
drink also? Sure I was scared then. Many’s the time I have climbed 
a tree to get away from the wolves. 


“We had to walk three miles to school which was held in an old 
granary. here were no bridges and if the stream was not frozen 
over we had to wade or swim to get across.”’ 

“And we lived south of Wheatland.” said Mike, ‘‘and the roads 
were so terrible that at times we couldn't get anywhere except afoot. 
I mind that once when I was going to town I got the team within a 
mile of the place but no further. I was a mere boy then but I was 
taking a basket of eggs to town. I sold them for 7 cents a dozen after 
I had trudged a mile. and then I walked a mile back to the team with 
a sack of flour on my back. I paid $1.05 for the flour.” 

“But didn’t we used to have fun,”’ interrupted Pat Cavey, ‘‘in the 
winter. Winters nowadays are nothings in comparison to the old 
times when the snowdrifts would cover the fences. We suffered a 
lot from the cold but people were much more sociable. There were 
big families, 10 and 12 children in each, and we had to be kindly 
toward each other in order to have any pleasure. There were no 
other amusements. 


Once in a great while there would be a dance. After a while 
circuses used to come into the country, and the long wagons passing 
through the villages would bring a great thrill of excitement that 
nothing else equals. When we wanted to dance we had to hunt for 
a fiddler. Sometimes he would come with only three strings to his 
bow but we danced just the same.”’ 


Then he recalled that as a school boy he knew a girl who could 
play marvelous music on a comb. She could dance too, and although 
most of them only stepped the square dances this girl had somehow 
learned how to waltz. On the way home from school the youngsters 
would stop and she would play for them and teach them the pretty 
waltz step she had learned. Pat was nimble and learned to waltz 
and in later days was one of the young fellows who would be liberal 
enough to chip in a quarter apiece for a fiddler to play the entire 
evening. 


WITH OX TEAMS 


He came into [Towa in 1851 did Sam S. Kelly, then but a three 
year old boy, but he remembers well the thrilling events of those 
early days and the ox teams that he drove. In the summers, when he 
watches the high powered machines at work on the acres he knew 
so intimately as man and boy, he cannot fail to compare the methods 
of garnering his crops. For that very reason he and his wife, who 
was Anna Smith, have many interesting hours just remembering 
things. 
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Her father was J. J. Smith of Camanche and on a farm near there 
reared his family of four sons and four daughters, and she is the last 
of them all. Mr. Kelly was one of a family of four boys and one 
girl, and he also is the last of his kin. 

The Smith home was well below the city of Camanche and on the 
day of the great tornado in June, 1860, little Annie was sent upstairs 
by her mother and told to close the windows against the coming 
storm. She couldn't doit. Mother helped. Not long afterward they 
learned of the terrible disaster to their neighbors. 

And while the Smiths were settling on their farm came Adam Kelly 
and his four boys, Robert, Albert Merchant, Gaily and Sam, and the 
sister who afterward became Mrs. Bair of Mt. Vernon. Adam Kelly 
had the land hunger. He put his family on a boat way back in 
Pennsylvania and they came down the Ohio River and then up the 
Mississippi. At Burlington, lowa, he was accosted by a stranger who 
said, ‘Where are you going?” 

“I don’t know, but it will be some place where I can rent a farm.” 

“Then come with me to Camanche,’ was the suggestion. “I have 
a farm there and a good house and am living alone. You can stay 
there as long as you like.”’’ | ; 

So the household goods were again packed onto a boat and the 
family took up its waterways travel again, disembarking at Camanche. 
Mr. Kelly soon purchased land near the thriving little city of Elvira 
and when he moved his family to the new home there were but two 
houses on the road along which they passed. One of these was the 
Jacob Bohart place and the other house built by Aleck Dunn. 

It was in April, 1851, that the Kellys came into Iowa and it was 
in March, 1853, when they moved onto their own. land, bought at a 
price of $1.25 an acre. Much of this land is still in the hands of the 
Kelly descendants and new generations of Kelly brothers are carrying 
on the traditions of the founder of the family in Clinton County. 

Sam Kelly well remembers that hard work went into the building 
of that first log house, timbers and floors made from logs that had 
been floated down the Mississippi River, cut into the desired length 
and width and thickness. [here was lumber that was five feet in 
circumference in those big trees, and the boards for the floor were none 
less than 27 inches wide and generous inches thick. Water troughs 
on the Sam Kelly farm at Elvira still give evidence of the durability 
of those logs for they were made of the 27-inch material and are 
still giving good service. 

“You had to work pretty hard, didn’t you?” was the question put 
to Mr. Kelly, and his reply is typical of the man: 

“No, and we had better crops to pay for what we did do.”’ 

Pioneer farming was not hard for these sturdy boys. When they 
went out to break the virgin -pratrie they hitched the oxen, four to 
six head at a time: four or five for.the straight, clean prairie and six 
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for the land that was overgrown with the tough hazel brush. The 
hardest job for the boys was the slow walking beside the placid oxen, 

It was a gala day when there were horses enough for plowing, 
two teams to a plow, and a bare-legged lad astride one of the horses. 
Some of these plows made 26-inch furrows, some 36-inch, and that 
was a long line for a boy to follow over the hills and far away. 

“Just how lonely it was,’ said Mr. Kelly, “‘can be realized when 
one day mother said, ‘I’ve been here 36 weeks and that is the first 
time I have heard a dog bark.’ But there were ‘prairie wolves aplenty 
to go yelping about the countryside and when the boys and girls 
went across the fields to school, mothers worried if they heard the 
wolves howling or if they saw a storm brewing.”’ 

Boys and girls who go to school now in warm woolen underwear 
with overcoats and heavy stockings procured from stores, do not 
realize the hardships actually suffered by the boys and girls of 60 
and 70 years ago in their eagerness for schooling. They went across 
the fields many times when the thermometers were 35 degrees below 
zero and they were not too warmly clad either. 

“It sure was cold in those days,’’ says Sam Kelly. ‘‘For a long 
time there were no roads. When a man went across the prairie with an 
ox team, he made the first road, the next team followed the same 
tracks as well as it could, even if they were partially effaced, and it 
was years before there were section lines. Schools? It was years be- 
fore there were school houses either. When a teacher came into the 
neighborhood, whoever had a vacant room in the house opened it 
and school was conducted there. The first school I went to was in 
the Jacob Bohart home, and the second was in the vacant room over 
the Hinman home at Elvira. Frances Hinman conducted that school. 
She later married a Clinton lawyer, George B. Young. Their. sons 
are far away, Harry living in California, and the other, Karl, is a pro- 
fessor at Yale University, New Haven, Conn. So it’s not such a long 
thread after all when it can extend from a little one room school to 
college halls in the east. 

“We had more to eat than lots of people have nowadays,”’ said 
Mr. Kelly, ‘‘although it didn’t come so easy. It wasn’t canned. Our 
sugar came in big, brown paper packages. We had all the game we 
wanted and when we had time went fishing.” 

“What about your clothing? Home made?’”’ 

“Sure. All the women who came into the country in the early 
days brought their spinning wheels. Mother bought wool from the 
German farmers in a settlement north of Elvira and spun the cloth 
that she made into garments for us. She also spun the yarn and 
knitted the stockings for the entire family. 

“It is strange that father was the one who wished to go back east. 
We had not been here very long when he became quite homesick but 
mother wouldn't consent to going, so we stayed. 
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““Mother was too busy to get homesick. Think of weaving the 
cloth and spinning the yarn and making the clothes and the stockings 
for two grownups and a family of four boys and one girl.” . 

Clinton County is the richer for just such pioneer mothers. 


SUNNYSIDE 


Some of the young men who came into Iowa in the very earliest 
days had dreams of homes as well as of making money. Sunnyside is 
one of these homes. It was built way back in the earliest days by 
William E. Leffingwell who was one of the first attorneys to practice 
in Clinton County, and also one of the early judges. From Decem- 
ber, 1845, to July 1, 1846, he was allowed $70.00 as prosecuting 
attorney for Clinton County. He lived in DeWitt then and after- 
ward moved to Lyons where he established this beautiful home at 
Sunnyside. In 1853 he was elected a district judge, the territory com- 
prised in this district at the time being the counties of Muscatine, 
Scott, Cedar, Clinton, Jones, Jackson, Dubuque, Delaware and 
Clayton. He also served the city of Lyons as an alderman, beginning 
in 1857, 

He married Celinda Walrod whose father, John Walrod, had 
settled in DeWitt in the late 30s. It was a wonderful home that he 
built on one of the high bluffs west of Lyons. A house that had a 
conservatory, a wide open hall with noble stair case and spacious 
parlors at either side and an outlook that gave a sweeping vision of 
the river down below to the east and other early estates north, east 
and west. William E. Leffingwell was a patriarch in the true sense 
of the word. Into the home thus erected he ordered the sons to bring 
their brides as succeeding youngsters grew to manhood and in later 
years the grandchildren came there too. 

Such memories as they have. North of the house after a turn of 
the road was Lovers’ Lane, too narrow and too steep for car3 to 
traverse now except in the very best of weather, but then the rendez- 
vous of all the lads and lassies of the neighborhood. One may vision 
the girls in their plumed hats and long skirted riding habits escorted 
by gallants who were outfitted in the latest togs for men to wear in 
such a wealthy and aristocratic neighborhood. Across the road and a 
little to the west was the Ankeny estate, ‘Cherry Bank,’ with its 
many lovely young daughters. To the south, with a path that led 
through the orchard and up the other hill, was the Ellis home with 
its good looking young men and in between was Sunnyside with its 
kindly host and warm hospitality. Why there's one today who re- 
members that as a wee girl she used to run down Lovers’ Lane and 
up the hill to the Ankeny place with some fresh, tasty cookies for 
an invalid daughter. 

That is all of the past. The house, purchased after Mr. Leffingwell 
became a practicing attorney in Chicago by Thomas Leedham, 
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housed another and just as interesting a group of boys and girls and 
it is now the home of Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Pelton. The outward 
contour of the original mansion has been changed but once atop the 
hill and the gorgeous panorama unfolds, visions on every side, a fruit 
orchard on the south slope, magnificent trees, chestnut, elm and hard 
maple, old fashicned flower beds where tiger lilies reag their heads 
and the quaint possibilities still fascinate. 

That’s Sunnyside. 


CHERRY BANK 


Driving out on the Ridge Road before you have hardly passed the 
Main Avenue precincts, attention is attracted to the handsome brick 
mansion high on the northern hillside. This place is closely con- 
nected with the early history of the county for the house was built of 
handpicked brick on a foundation of finely pressed stone, under the 
personal direction of Dennis Warren. Dennis Warren was a bachelor, 
one of the most influential men in the county in early years. He had 
the home built for a favorite nephew and so far did his zeal extend 
that the place was furnished at his behest. 

Most of the furniture that went into the new home came from 
England consisting of massive pieces of walnut and mahogany, some 
of which still remain in Clinton homes. “There were full length 
mirrors. There were bedrooms done in true English style with a red 
room, a blue room, etc., each with its chintz hangings, four poster 
beds, chests of drawers and the like. 

The lower floor is remarkable for its lofty ceilings with ornate 
moulding, the deeply paneled windows and the spacious rooms at the 
right of the beautifully carved baluster. The upper rooms are in 
suites such as are now considered a luxury even in the best of homes. 

Mr. Warren did all these things even to the placing of the dishes 
and the bed linens. Then he had a disagreement with the nephew 
and his bride and traded the place of twelve acres with the handsomely 
furnished house to Dr. A. L. Ankeny who owned a farm a little 
further west and who had in 1851 married Miss Valeria Perrin, 
daughter of one of the first families to be established in Clinton. Dr. 
Ankeny immediately moved his family, wife and six children, to 
the new mansion, and so complete was the transfer that the personal 
clothing and the sewing machine were the only things taken from the 
old home to the new residence of the Ankenys. 

With a family of six children eventually there, the twelve acres, 
with five acres in front for the lawn and seven back for the farm, 
garden and pasture, soon became a rendezvous for the society folk of 
the community. Cherry Bank was the name given it by a coterie of 
which the late C. C. Coan, Charles Fegan and Eugene Weston were 
members. 

In the Ankeny home were always two maids, a laundress, a coach- 
man, a gardener and his wife, and such open hearted hospitality that 
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“the table was always set long’. Fifteen to sixteen years they lived 
‘there and in the long drawing room the daughter, Maud, was married 
‘to Welker Given. 

Dr.:and Mrs. Ankeny, he was a graduate of Rush Medical College, 
Chicago, but did not practice medicine owing to his capitalistic ven- 
‘tures and activities, and their daughter, Belle, went abroad. Dr. 
Ankeny died in Europe and the daughter, Belle, within six months 
after her return with the mother, but the others of the family still love 
the old: place which they consider, most intensely, the old home. 


WHISKEY HOLLOW 


“Sixty-two years is a long time,’”’ said Mrs. Elizabeth Schroer, who 
has resided on the Main Avenue road for that period. She has seen 
people come.and_-go and now she enjoys watching the autos whizz by, 
up and down the streets. 

“Tt didn’t used to be that way,” she said, “‘sixty-two years ago. 
‘The hills were pretty steep then. You would never imagine how 
high they were before they were cut down and then cut again. Those 
hills were terrible. They were higher than the level of the land above - 
the highest, and the road was many feet below, in a sort of cleft. 
And then instead of the fine bridge across the hollow the road dipped 
way, way down. In bad weather farmers used to have six horses to 
pull the loads over that hill. They never traveled with less than four, 
and at the mile houses on either side were accommodations and extra 
horses. 

“People nowadays have no idea of how travel was then. Farmers 
couldn't go very far with the loads of grain, nor very far driving the 
stock along the way, and outside of Lyons, just beyond Whiskey 
Hollow, the mile houses were open. There was a One Mile House, 
and a Two Mile House, and a Four Mile House, and a Five Mile 
House, and a Ten Mile House, and travelers and their beasts found 
accommodations there. 

“Why was it called “Whiskey Hollow’? I don’t know unless it 
was because there was a brewery there and several saloons. It was 
called ‘Whiskey Hollow’ when I came here sixty-two years ago.”’ 

It is not hard to find this place and identify it, for you go up a 
hill and down a hill and there's the bridge and the creek. Look there 
at the north side of the road. “There's a moat there, built of stone. 
‘That is interesting, too, for you do not often see them. It must be 
very old, else it would be of concrete. Next spring come this way 
again and watch the water flowing under the bridge and moat. 


(BOON egy A ove aD 
This is a trip to places that. once were and:are.almost forgotten, 


right in Clinton. Just travel out Main Avenue road, but before you 
get to Whiskey Hollow you will travel through Goose Flat, and after 
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you get through Goose Flat turn to the right and you may go out 
to see where some of the marks of grading remain, grading for the 
Calico railroad. Go east from there and further over Madden’s hill 
to Lone Grave Bluff. 

Just think of the imagination, no maybe it was the practical minds 
of the people that gave such queer names. Those were all facts. Near 
where the Borbeck mill stands in Clinton, right in Main Avenue, 
there was a low piece of ground where innumerable geese wandered. 
Little rivulets flowed through and there was water in many places 
else geese would not have come there. Great passage of arms there 
between boys and girls, each with long switches who tended the 
independent, white downy feathered birds. Every one of the chil- 
dren knew the geese that belonged in their own poultry yards. Many 
the feathers that mothers and grandmothers plucked from the breasts 
of live geese. The finest of the down went into pillows for the 
babies and down pillows are not to be laughed at. The rest of the 
feathers were put into massive ticks and were wonderful things to 
crawl between on cold winter nights. 

In the bygone days there were no furnaces in the homes. Neither 
were there many coal stoves and the warmth of the home depended 
on the firewood that was placed in the stoves. “Toward morning the 
wood would be burned out and the chill would penetrate the houses, 
but no cold ever got between those big downy coverlets known as 
feather beds. If you were a child of the long ago you would remem- 
ber getting into the fluffiness and sinking down, down, into a dreamy 
sleep, to be awakened early in the morning by the continued call of 
a mother. : 

Then in contradiction to the warmth and softness of the feathers, 
the children would scamper down the stairs and like as not out of 
doors to wash sleepy faces in the cold water that sometimes had to 
be reached after the film of ice was broken in the deep trough by the 
pump. You are living in a very prosaic age, even though some people 
say it is swift. It may be rapid but it is not as picturesque as Goose 


Flat. 
VORED PORLINCOLIN 


Residing in the city of Clinton and still interested in the affairs of 
the day is a man who voted for Abraham Lincoln for the presidency 
of the United States. That man is Justus Lund, who passed his 
93rd birthday anniversary in July, 1930. 

He came to Clinton or rather to Lyons in 1855 and for a while he 
worked in Fulton, so he went across the river every day. He remem- 
bers when there was so much traffic crossing the river that there were 
two ferries in operation. He remembers the Calico Railroad that 
stretched from one high bluff straight west across the country and 
Was to have a suspension bridge over the Narrows. The Calico Rail- 
road was so named because the workers were paid in merchandise 
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instead of money. It was the destined route for the great trunk line 
later to cross the continent, but poor judgment on the part of land- 
owners and their boosting of right of way prices led the promoters to 
abandon the scheme, so say some of the residents of the north part of 
the city, who saw their dreams fade when the railway bridge was 
built further down the river and Clinton was purposely developed. 

Mr. Lund remembers vividly the handsome hotels, the female sem- 
mary, the Masonic Temple and the beautiful homes that early made 
the old city of Lyons one that was noted among travelers. [t was on 
the direct route from Chicago to the west. From his home on the 
hill he has for many decades watched the traffic on the river wax and 
wane. He has seen hills that were once impassable in times of heavy 
rains become hard roads and permanent thoroughfares. He has seen 
the heavy business that was once transacted entirely on the water 
front, spread to the further back streets and change in character. 

Justus Lund voted for Abraham. Lincoln for president and is 
proud of the fact. He saw some of the men of his family and his 
wife's family go to war and others stay at home to carry on the bur- 
den in other ways. And through many years he has walked hand in 
hand with the wife of his youth, for several years since they celebrated 
their 60th wedding anniversary. Age is.a beautiful thing when it 
comes with deference to a life well spent. 


UP STOCKWEEL SMLANE 


When you go out Main Avenue a little way past Lovers’ Lane you 
will notice a-road turning to the north, unpaved but with the lure 
of going somewhere that is different. That is Stockwell’s lane, and it 
consists of a high road and a low road side by side, rutty, and up 
and down gentle hills. Then you will be in a new country. 

“And how did it come to be Stockwell's lane?”’ 

E. M. Aikman answered and he ought to know for his father, 
Henry H. Aikman settled there in 1837 and E. M. was born on the 
home farm in 1856 and lives there within a short distance of where 
he was born. “It was called Stockwell’s Lane because Ira Stockwell, 
a lumberman, owned farms south and west of the road. It isn’t a 
lane, it’s a road that runs-north from Main Avenue a mile and a half, 
then east a-mile, and then back south to old Pearl Street, just six 
miles around the block. Not a paved foot in this rural-part, but a 
way shaded by trees, lying along the rolling prairie and a wonderful 
place for saddle horses as-riders have learned to their pleasure in days 
long gone and also not so far away. 

“Times have changed up this way,’ said Mr. Aikman who was 
pruning the hedge around his-pretty home place. ““When I was a 
boy my father-used to sell his dressed pork m Galena, the-principal 
market, at $2.00 cwt.,-and haul it there. I have-known him to haul 
many a load cof corn :to:the «same -market and sell-it for ten cents a 
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bushel. Most of the farmers used to haul their wheat to Chicago, 
sleeping at night under the wagons, on the way to and from the 
big city. 

“It is changed in other ways than prices too,’’ he commented. “We 
used to bind all the grain by hand, and I remember seeing the very 
first self- raking and binding machine that was brought into the 
county. It used to be that one man would rake and another bind, 
and the first machine followed the same method, but those machines 
soon gave way to improvements and now the work is done in short 
order. 

‘‘I-believe we had more land in crops than now even if we did have 
to do most of the work by hand. We boys used to plant the corn by 
hand, three or four kernels in a hill, and a man would follow us and 
hoe the dirt over these kernels. Did we ever test the corn? No, and 
we never had failures either. Somehow or other it seems to me that 
with improved methods of farming there are other additions, a bug 
for every crop and sometimes more than one bug to a particular kind 
of seed or plant. We didn’t make such hard work of farming either. 
When it came time to get the crops in we would cut one day, and 
then if rain came would wait until harvesting was more favorable. 
All the people in the neighborhood seemed to take pride in farming 
and specializing. For many years our farm was noted for its draft 
horses raised for market and then my brother and I got into the pure 
bred Percheron class. We would keep our stock at about fifteen colts, 
sometimes selling them as young as six months. And the last sold 
by my brother, F. E. Aikman, was a fine two year old that went 
down into Augusta, Ill.”’ 

“If you wonder about the beautiful trees, the orchard and the 
flowers at the Aikman place,’’ says the writer, ‘‘listen to what I know. 
This was once the site of the Ennis nursery, renowned many decades 
ago for the beautiful plants, trees and shrubs sold therefrom. “The 
pine trees are all that are left of a once beautiful grove of small pines, 
and the orchard is a survical of the long past fruit trees. In the garden 
there are real old fashioned bluebells, bleeding hearts and pansies. 

“Where the Aikman children and the other children in the neigh- 
borhood went to school is a mile and a quarter north, right on the 
turn of the road. And Mr. Aikman helped organize the Spring Val- 
ley Township for schools, having served the district for 50 years. 

“Did you hear him say that times had changed? “They must have 
when voters were lined up and if there were 24 out of 100 repub- 
licans at the election they were doing well? Now the ratio 1s reversed, 
he says. 

“Spring Valley Township does not contain all fine farming land, 
a portion of what is now Eagle Point Park is in the township and 
some of the lowlands along the river. Roads have changed also. Did 
you hear him say that in the olden days before Main Avenue was 
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paved there used to be a short cut to Exchange Street? Up on the 
hill near town, is a small cottage which shows that it is near where 
the. road was before the cut was made. There it was that the teams 
used to turn and go southward to avoid the steep, and in bad weather, 
impassable hills.”’ 

Meanwhile Shep, who was becoming quite friendly, was lying near 
by and eating corn. “Shep will take an ear of corn, when he’s hun- 
gry, said the lady of the house, ‘and chew it all.’’ And we saw the 
dog pick up the kernels, one by one, and eat them with relish. 

Another interesting place in Spring Valley Township is the Creve- 
ling homestead. Of course it is a long time since the family lived in 
its original log cabin, built way back in 1844, but the farm is just 
the same. This land adjoined the Langworthy Buell property and 
the big red barns on the latter place are easily discernible from the 
front porch. 

Four weeks on the way was Mr. Creveling when he came to Iowa 
from. Pennsylvania, a much longer time than it takes now to go way 
back to Europe. The erection of the Buell memorial is reminded to 
the older settlers of the fact that Elijah Buell at one time owned 
1,600 acres of Clinton County land. A gruff man he was, not very 
tall but very energetic and dominating and sort of patriarchial for 
he used to give liberally when any of the neighbors were in need. 
That’s the memory Mrs. Samuel Creveling has of him. 


TORONTO—LIBERTY TOWNSHIP 


Although the city of Toronto is in Liberty Township, first organ- 
ized in 1844, the oldest resident, in point of years, there is Mrs. 
Augusta Willert who went in 1873. She is now past 85 years of age 
but well remembers the feeling of dismay that struck her when she 
came to the locality. She had been in some of the finest homes in 
Germany where there were many servants and there was cleanlinss 
and beauty. She had lived in Chicago until after the great fire there 
and when the city entered upon a period of low wages and hard 
work she and her husband came to farm near Toronto. 

The lady lives very near to the sylvan beauties of Riverview Park, 
Toronto. She is to be found in her immaculate home, which she 
keeps herself, set in a veritable flower garden, with a shell border to 
some of the choicest flower beds. And within the home we could 
glimpse a bright and shining blue stove—so like Germany in its 
porcelain trimness. 

Mrs. Willert came to America at an age when acquiring English 
speech was hard but she had learned to both read and write the 
language in school in Germany. Well does she recall the low prices 
paid in Chicago at what is now termed a sweat shop; sewing all day 
at $1.25 a day when ten cents of that had to be paid for car fare. the 
distance was so great, or getting 10 to 12 cents a pair for making 
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heavy pants for men. A person couldn’t live decently on such pitiable 
wages. So she and her husband came to Iowa. 

No barns, block houses to live in, cattle running loose. But they 
were anxious to establish themselves so she helped. Milking eighteen 
cows a day is no mean job. She did it. Then they bought a separator, 
one of the early, crude kind, but it helped make the work easier. and 
then the butter was sold at 12% cents a pound. ‘‘We could get rich 
selling butter at 50 cents a pound as they do now,”’ is her comment. 


Qn the farm, near the little gray houses, there eventually came into 
being a church and the little German lady was happy. Also was she 
happy when she could sell some of her treasured hoards of linen 
brought from Germany. She had spun many a length of fine linen, 
she had brought other pieces with her and had such a great store that 
she could dispose of some of it when times were hard and crops sold 
for a pittance. 

In the olden days she never turned a hungry wayfarer from her 
door. “‘I guess I’ve fed 200 in a year,’’ she said, ‘“‘and most of them 
would work for what they got. Now I do all for myself and people 
say I should not live alone for fear of strangers. In the olden days 
nobody stole from anyone else. None had so much more than the 
other, and if we did have it we shared.”’ 

Liberty Township, in which Toronto is located, was so loyal dur- 
ing the Civil War that its quota was more than met by volunteer 
enlistment; the draft was not necessary there. 

In 1848 there was a grist mill at Toronto, in 1850 the last of the 
government lands was taken up. In 1853 a carding machine was in- 
stalled, run by the mill power. In 1853 a blacksmith shop was 
opened, in 1853 the first hotel came. 

‘The early settlers were the Cortrights, Robert Smith, R. Bagley, 
Whiple and Barnes, Alanson Dickinson, Burgoyne, the Shoemakers, 
G. W. Thorne, Jesse Stine, James De Vitt, Mr. Rhea, Mr. Priest, John 
R. Wolfe, James McAndrew, the Kanes and P. More. Other names 
prominent in the first ten years in the township are Jacob and Francis 
Ellis, Hoskin and Dickinson, B. A. E. Davidson, Hugh Forbes, E. P. 
Simmons, John P. Ackerman and Father Scallon. 


INTO ELK RIVER TOWNSHIP 


In the northeast corner of Clinton County is Elk River, so called 
because the earliest settlers found many elk horns along the banks 
of the stream that flowed to the Mississippi, from between the hills, 
but by a vote of twenty-two settlers the first name given to the 
locality was Fair Haven Township; that was before the township 
was really organized. Later it was given the name of the principal 
stream. In the fall of 1839 a postoffice was established with James 
Leonard, Jr., the first postmaster, and the mail was carried on horse- 
back over the Davenport-Clinton-Dubuque route. 
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The next postoffice was established November 11, 1843, at Elk 
River, and John Sloan was the postmaster. This postoffice is now 
called Almont. 


Before there are any more rains, now while the harvest weather is 
here, all motoring friends who love the real country should take some 
of the trips into this hinterland. 

The dirt roads are hard as any brick paving. If you do not believe 
it just drive north from the two-mile house on the Ridge Road, and 
get out of the car. Your heels will tap, tap against the road with a 
click that is inspiring to one who loves trudging along the lanes and 
byways. What a perfectly gorgeous ride that was. Goslings in a big 
grassy field, young geese almost ready for the bake oven, calves that 
are promising veal and two year old feeders that show what kind of 
steaks they will make. That's a luring road to travel when one has 
been several hours without a heavy meal. On the horizon are shocks 
of golden grain, ripe for the reaper. The fields are thick with clover. 
‘There’s a marvelous hay crop, growing and also cut. Iowa ts opulent. 


Here we come to a store, clusters of houses, buildings,—the settle- 
ment of Andover. On through and then the settlement of Teeds 
Grove. And then, ah then, is the beautiful part. We go into the 
deep primeval forest. There are white oaks, gold mines to the farmers. 
Here are blue cedar trees, there great piles of wood ready for the saw. 
And then leave the car by the roadside and go into the tempting 
recesses of the woods and follow a trail so faintly marked it might 
have been that from Indian moccasins, one goes down, down to the 
banks of Elk River. Why here is a stream that looks as though it 
would afford a haven for the speckled trout. Its banks are overhung 
with trees. It is surely a resting place for the wild fowl on their 
southern migrations. ) 

Back up the ascent of the hill and a look is right into the hearts of 
a natural wild flower garden. Great masses of blue, purple, scarlet, 
pale yellow and the brilliant gold of the blackeyed Susan. Here are 
the blue cedar, dear little baby trees just a few inches high, trees of 
varying ages and tall, stalwart Christmas trees reaching their fingers 
toward the blue. Here are butternut and hickorynut trees, and that 
scurrying creature in the leaves is a woodchuck. My there must be 
many woodchucks hereabouts, there is so much activity. 

Then come back to the Hauntown road and over the fence again 
to another view of Elk River from the side of the hills. “—IUhen up and 
down the hills that will never be traveled when the days are wet and 
slimy. The road has a pattern of scarlet sumac leaves flaunting their 
signals. Such marvelous hills, and to think that in the early days 
people traversed them with ox team and patient horses. Do you 
suppose they also would take more time on the road and see the 
marvelous old forests there? You may look into their depths and 
delight your eye with oak trees, standing staunch and full-leafed 
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although the splotches of crimson here and there and the scarlet glow 
of the sucker leaves on the lower part of the trunk all give warning 
of what is to come. 

Visiting Two Farms 


One of the most interesting of sidetrips is available on pleasant 
autumn days, with roads so hard and good that one does not desire 
the paving. Motor to the first turn to the right just before you get to 
the Nine Mile House on the Ridge Road and going back on the dirt 
road find yourself in an entirely different country. Here’s a rural 
school, white curtains flapping in the wind, the drone of studies heard 
from the open windows. Outside a dog waits patiently until he hears 
the first whoop from the throats of liberated children and can accom- 
pany the small master or mistress back to the farm. 

Here’s a vegetable garden rich with color for the mistress has taken 
advantage of the tilled soil to plant many flower seeds. Here, event- 
ually is the Four Mile House, iong a hostelry on the weary road to 
town. 

Such splendid roads, newly worked, broader than the pavement 
and packed down hard and smooth. When you come into the pleas- 
ant town of Andover which is just large enough to become incor- 
porated, you find substantial homes lining the streets, and an air of 
business in the few places where trade is. Here you may meet August 
Boysen, mayor of Andover for the past sixteen years. Just 78 people 
there are in that little community and Mr. Boysen has a right to his 
responsible place. He and August Naeve shipped the very first load of 
hogs that ever went out of Andover and now there are many, many 
loads each year. Cattle and hogs are the principal products of rich 
farming country hereabouts. 

Andover is unique in that it has no school within its corporate 
limits. The school building is outside of the town but the children 
trudge merrily along. There is no church at Andover but Sunday 
School, running true to form, is held in the town hall. Everybody is 
welcome and all the kiddies of the community go there. 

From Andover you may go on to Teeds Grove. Teeds Grove was 
named for a bachelor named Teeds who came there before 1837 to 
settle and as his first act started to fell trees for his log cabin. When 
told he was on school ground and could not cut the trees he left de- 
claring he would not settle anywhere he could not cut the timber. 
Although the later residents tried to christen the place Fair Haven, 
Teeds Grove it remained. 

Frank P. Grimm, residing for 56 years in the community, is pres- 
ident of the bank, and will pause in his work within or without, you 
may find Mr. Grimm and his cashier, John Thomsen, at work in the 
yard next to the bank. They are intending to keep their site as 
attractive as that which is being prepared for the oil station on the 
opposite corner. Banking in Teeds Grove is largely carried on for the 
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convenience of the many stock raisers and feeders in the vicinity. 
Practically every farm there has its own specialty and many are the 
herds of pure bred stock. 

Peter Claussen, not so long a resident of Teeds Grove as some of 
the others, is one of the men of the town who have helped build that 
part of Elk River Township. Peter Claussen learned the trade of 
blacksmith in Germany. In 1869 he came to the Six Mile House to 
start his blacksmithing. Then he bought the shop more than 40 
years ago of Peter Hanksen and built the place larger. From black- 
smithing he expanded his work into carriage and wagon building. 

“Now it is all changed,’ said Mr. Claussen. ‘““The automobiles 
make a difference. We used to have good vehicles and good horses and 
could make the twelve-mile trip to Clinton in two hours but now 
that is not fast enough. The horses are needed only on the farms, not 
for travel.” So when the horseshoeing dwindled from ten at least 
every day, to just a few, Peter Claussen retired. Jhe big hills that 
had been so hard to traverse in the bad days of spring and fall have 
been cut down very perceptibly. The township roadmakers have 
made a fine thoroughfare almost from fence to fence and traffic moves 
speedily from country to town and back again. 


Plenty of Log Houses 


There were plenty of log houses hereabouts when Peter Dierks was 
a boy, for his father came to America in 1854 and his Uncle John 
had come here in 1853. The Laffertys who were on what is the 
Henry Lueders farm and the Phil Gavins; both families lived in log 
houses. 

But the Dierks came from Schleswig-Holstein and had sizeable 
families, John had a wife and five children when he came and the 
present Peter was born several years afterward, so there were boys 
enough to till the fat acres and to work the land. 

Peter Dierks helped to set out every one of the beautiful trees that 
surround he house location, that beautiful stone house on the Kidge 
Road that attracts so much attention. It was built in the early '60’s 
and the stone was brought from the quarries just a mile and a half 
away, and the sand from the Mississippi River was hauled six miles. 

“Why we used to drive ox teams to DeWitt,”’ said Peter, “when 
the taxes were to be paid. Four of the neighbors would make up a 
party and it would take a day to go and a day to come back. But 
there were enough for protection. Perhaps it did take long, when you 
think of today but we didn’t have so many robbers then. | think 
the paved highways are a temptation. They can get in and away, 
miles and miles, before any help can come. 

“See that little building over there, the garage with the six win- 
dows? That was the first school house in this section. It was on the 
Tietgen place and we moved it here. Not very big for:a-garage.as 
they go nowadays but think of the small school house!”’ 
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As Mr. Dierks talked he spoke of the heat and the men and the 
machine in the barley field. Good crop, but no price, only 40 or 50 
cents a bushel. Prices have not kept pace with modern conveniences. 


THEN AND NOW IN WATERFORD TOWNSHIP 


Although the township of Waterford was settled in 1840, when 
William Hunter, probably the first man to file for a claim on the 
banks of the brawling Sugar Creek, now within the limits of 
Charlotte, the town itself did not get a name until 1853. Then it 
was formally designated Charlotte, honoring the wife of the first 
postmaster, Albert Gilmore. 


If you will ride out to Charlotte late in the afternoon on a day 
when the mists gather early you can almost imagine you are seeing 
what once was Goose Lake, and get a thrill from the scenery that is 
so very rugged. Sugar Creek winds in and out of the bottom lands so 
that some of the land, although excellent in soil, is in smaller patches 
and again you will see farms where the pastures are quite rolling and 
abrupt. After a rainy day you will see men and horses, rather than 
many cars. 

You will wish to get off the paved road and go down to be near 
the banks of the little stream. It must be a reckless little stream to have 
afforded such fine fishing as people tell about. Trout weighing 28 
pounds were actually caught by those early settlers. 

Long after the settlers began to come in here the Indians: used to 
wander back to get the fish from this enticing body of water. For a 
time the illegal fishing almost exterminated the fish, then the game 
laws were invoked and as late as 1879 there was good fishing and bass 
were even caught by fishermen who never went out of the city limits 
of Charlotte. 

Through those woods that stretch far away, there were once red 
deer. hese deer were so plentiful that the story goes of one Miles 
Lauderbaugh, who used to mount his trusty pony and ride into the 
woods. So intelligent was the beast and so much did the horse enjoy 
the chase that it would aid in stalking the quarry and Miles some- 
times got as many as four a day. 

Just think, you ride along so easily on this highway, yet when the 
country was first settled one mail weekly was all that the settlers 
could hope for. It came from DeWitt to Sabula and once when there 
was a season of bad rains it was six weeks before the postman could 
get through. 

Here lives the lady milliner, Mrs. Stenzel, who has made so many 
bonnets and hats for the people round about. She was born here and 
can tell a lot about this town. ‘There are two schools here now,”’ she 
says, ‘‘one Independent and one Lutheran Parochial School. Here is 
the kindergarten and first grade rooms.’ It was a cozy first floor 
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room in a building where earnest little boys and girls were at their 
work, studying or writing lessons on the blackboard. 

“They always have like to study,” she says. ‘“‘Why way back 
in 1872 Charlotte built a school that cost $3,500.00 and seated 150 
pupils. Such good times as they used to have in their spelling bees 
out here. Such good times as they always had in Charlotte.” 


She Doesn’t Like Modern Ways 


“No, I do not like the ways of today,”’ said Mrs. John Langheim, 
as she sat in the cozy sitting room back of the drug store at Charlotte. 
She had seen much of the growth of the little town for she came to 
Charlotte as a bride forty years ago. 

“When we came here,” she said, ‘“‘my husband had been educated 
as a pharmacist and was ready to create a business here. I was a 
Chicago girl, he was from Davenport, so it was quite a venture for 
us to come into the country, but we did, and have never been sorry.” 

It is many months since her husband passed away and now the son 
has come to carry on although the business is quite different. 

“When we settled here,’ she said, “‘this was the only drug store 
for many miles. People would come from Delmar, Maquoketa, Sugar 
Creek, and now with paved roads they go to Clinton and to DeWitt, © 
which were formerly our nearest town neighbors. 

““My husband used to grind the dried herbs and make all his own 
pills. Many a time have I seen him work for hours in order to get 
out the needed medicines. This store used to be the central point from 
which three doctors would travel, now there is just one in Charlotte. 

“TI never saw a young person drunk in my life until after prohibi- 
tion. The older men used to go into the saloons, we had seven in 
Charlotte then, and drink beer and talk, and play cards. Now there 
are no saloons, but the people, especially the young people, get the 
stuff to drink.”’ 

Both these ladies recall the hard blow Charlotte had when in May 
there was a tornado that struck just north of the town, and in June 
when the great fire took the whole south side of the main street. But 
the town has come back. It has three churches, Methodist, Lutheran 
and Catholic, two schools, Lutheran and public, and nearly +00 per- 
sons who enjoy the life in the village which is near enough to Clinton 
to exact many pleasures. 

When the first school was built here there were rounded puncheon 
seats in log houses, but even at that the people on the north and south 
sides of the creek used to have great times in spelling contests. 
Imagine how they used to come horseback across the morasses. Just 
think how much it meant to this country to have the dike built and 
then the hard road. It is not easy to imagine times when a man and 
his wife were drowned trying to cross a swollen stream just north of 
Charlotte. That was Patrick Clary and his wife, and the accident 
happened on St. Patrick’s day, 1885. Another time, way back in 
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1873, a gorge was formed when the ice was going out and the rains 
had been coming, and Johann Jochimsen and his wife and Martin 
Paulsen, a stranger from Chicago, were drowned. 


There used to be a stage coach line right along this road and trav- 
elers would go between the Clinton House at Lyons and the Decker 
House in Maquoketa, and stop to eat at Markhams. Not until after 
the Civil War was the road fenced and when they got to muddy 
places the twelve or fifteen passengers would get out and walk so 
the horses would not have so heavy a load. 


Once upon a time one of the landowners made the travelers pay 
toll for passing through the property. 


Way back in 1857 hay was $40.00 per ton, potatoes were $1.00 a 
bushel, and beef 16 cents a pound. The winters during which the 
cattle and other stock froze, caused hard times hereabouts, but there 
are none now to remember those perilous days. They live in a land 
of more plentiful methods but no better times. 


When Christopher Boothby Came 


There wasn’t any Charlotte in 1854 when Christopher Boothby 
came to this part of lowa bringing six children and his wife to the 
new home in Iowa. Eventually there were six more children, making 
twelve in all. It was fortunate that Mr. Boothby had plenty of work 
even though the pay was not so rich. He first had a job on the pike 
out from Sabula for 50 cents a day and did not always get the 50 
cents. Sometimes he was paid in wheat and sometimes he was paid 
in corn but when he did get money not all of it was spent. He and 
his wife saved until they had enough to get a yoke of oxen. 


With these oxen Christopher Boothby would haul groceries from 
Lyons as far as the little town of Sterling which is in Jackson County 
north of Miles. He bought land, did Christopher Boothby, and built 
a brick house, for brick was much easier to haul and to build with 
than timber and lumber. 


Then he came into Deep Creek Township in Clinton County 
where the land is very rich. He bought 200 acres and then bought 
more until he had 640 acres of fine land. His son, Martin Boothby, 
who lives in Charlotte, still owns part of the original homestead 
which is three miles outside of Goose Lake. He remembers very well 
when his mother would spin and knit the yarn for stockings, caps 
and mittens, and the father would lay out the cloth and cut the pat- 
terns for the boys’ clothing. He had learned to be a tailor in England 
and that was a fine trade for a man with twelve growing children. 
He also was a cobbler, and that was just as good a trade for he could 
make and mend the boots and shoes for them all. When he and 
mother, together, could make all these things, a family could save 
money. 
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In a Jaunting Car 


“We are in a jaunting car,” said the driver, as we trudged up the 
hills and rolled down the hills, a continuous circuit after-we passed 
Charlotte and turning to the left after we crossed the railway, went 
on as fair a dirt road as one could wish to see. 


“T almost think we are a jaunting car,’’ was her response, ‘‘and I 
believe we could sing about the lush meadows, the dust bordered 
roads, the narrow winding ways. Oh, ho, be careful, that was a 
little rough on me, let’s take these grades a bit easier.”” It really is a 
roller coaster effect that one gets along the country side, but it also 
makes one wish to sing of bonny blue skies and fat kine, and scam- 
pering pigs and comfortable horses, all having their Sunday dinners 
_where feed is aplenty. Someway or other we almost think we were 
in the country of Ireland, because of the tree-fringed waterways, the 
children playing about, the happy, carefree sort of a thoroughfare. 

Up and up, and down and down, and then there was a church 
spire in the distance. A roomy, spacious church, set high on a hill, 
overlooking rich farm lands. Its fingers pointing heavenword, its 
doors open wide that all who traversed that way might enter. And 
in the big hall nearby was the clatter of dishes and the aroma of 
coffee and fried chicken. A parish supper was on. One of the kind 
that people may read about but unless they take the byways, never 
realize. Think of sitting at a table where there are cakes, rolls, butter, 
jellied desserts, potatoes and such, and the deft waitresses pass and 
repass with platters heaped high with fried chicken. That’s country 
hospitality in Clinton County. 

That it was well accepted was proven by the fact that the versatile 
J. S. Peters, the priest who has a charge at Charlotte, but is taking 
care of Petersville Church while the Rev. Father Ryan has gone back 
to the old country for a summer visit, stood at the door. 

Afterward we wended our way past the kitchen where there were 
still rows of luscious looking cakes, great pans of chicken, great kettles 
of potatoes, great pots of coffee. Everybody was going to be fed and 
it was no miracle because the people of the parish were at their cus- 
tomary team work. 


‘Then it was on again over an unknown road. All roads in Iowa 
are good in August with a dirt paving baked to crispness by the sun 
and wind, and it didn’t matter whether we followed the sign posts or 
not. We knew that if we kept pointed toward the south we would 
eventually get to the familiar highway that meant home. The sun 
was sinking in the west. A great red gold sun, with a thread of cloud 
across the lower section so that it looked like a banded Japanese lan- 
tern hanging high in the opalescent sky. All the ricks of hay, the 
mounds of straw, cone shaped, round and oblong, took on a new 
and glistening glory. The birds sang their songs more quietly. The 
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feeding animals along the way paused reflectively. It is helpful in the 
every day life, to get off the highway and into the country, nowadays. 


PRIZE ALDERN EY. 


Cattle raising and the breeding of a fine quality of dairy cows is 
not of recent importance in this county. Way back in 1872 Stillman 
Stockwell, of west of Lyons, was considered the owner of one of the 
finest herds of Alderney cattle in the state. At that time he had fifteen 
head, some of them imported from the finest herds in the east but 
the majority of his own breeding. The report of 1872 follows: 

A test made of his cow Rosamond is one that is hard to beat. For 
the ten days preceding the Fourth of July, with no feed but grass, 
she produced 373 pounds of milk which made 23 pounds of butter 
or something over 16 pounds per week. That cow was one of his 
original purchases and is not yet old enough to be at her best. Mr. 
Stockwell will exhibit a portion of his herd at the State Fair. 


TEN AWARDS 


This place of Elvira was on the stage route established long, long 
ago between Clinton and lowa City. When Adam Kelly came into 
the township in 1851 there was but one house there. 

The first tavern was kept by a man named Jacob Lepper who was 
a Revolutionary War soldier. It was a brick building and a very 
fine wayside inn. 

The name of Elvira was bestowed by W. H. Gibbs in honor of 
his wife. In 1855-56 Elvira was the brisk center for the country 
trade with two large stores purveying to the wants of the many new 
settlers. 

Way back in 1873 Elvira experienced considerable building. The 
members of the Presbyterian Church erected a new edifice at a cost of 
$2,500.00 and it had a 60 foot spire. “Other fine buildings are in 
progress,’ says the historian. ‘There is a fine grocery store that 1s 
doing a thriving business, a blacksmith shop, 2 wagonmaker’s shop 
and a hotel. The accommodating postmaster is Mr. Jesse Traver, 
formerly of New York State. 


IOWA PROGRESS 


In 1872 a publication bearing the title, “Iowa Progress,’’ noted the 
advances made in Clinton County, saying that: 

“On the first of January, 1872, Clinton County had 128.54 miles 
of railroad, more than any other county in the state. Its railroad 
lines are the Chicago & Northwestern, Davenport % St. Paul, Mid- 
land, and Sabula & Ackley. There is also one from Dubuque to 
Clinton nearly completed, and another called the lowa Southwestern 
commenced. 

“The cities are Clinton, Lyons, Camanche, DeWitt and Wheat- 
and, all having good graded schools. The villages are Calamus, Grand 
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Mound, Low Moor, Malone, Toronto, Elvira, Burgess, Delmar and 
Charlotte, all having postoffices. The city of Clinton is noted for 
its various manufacturing establishments, and especially for its saw 
mills. There are also flourishing woolen and paper mills. 

“Some of the other towns are also building up manufacturies of 
various kinds. The various religious denominations have good 
churches in all the towns and villages. The statistics show the num- 
ber of persons of school age at the date of October 4, 1871, to have 
been 12,799, with 161 school houses valued at $234,485.00, and 
school apparatus valued at $2,857.00. 

“The population of the county contains a considerable German 
element. There are also many Irish and a few Norwegians. 

“The price of land varies from $5.00 up to $100.00 per acre— 
the common price of good improved farms being from $30.00 to 
$50.00 per acre, depending upon locality, those nearer large towns 
being the highest. The county has a good supply of timber; hard 
wood sells at $5.00 and $6.00 a cord. 

“Farm wages rate at about $20.00 per month by the year; 
mechanics get from $2.00 to $3.00 per day; domestics $2.00 per 
week. ‘Ihe cost of breaking prairie is from $2.50 to $3.00 per acre. 

The county is well watered by various small streams and the soil 
is very productive. 


Nee GOw NIRYe GRAVEYARD 


Not all the history of the county is told by living persons; some 
of it is found in cemeteries. Out in DeWitt Township, not far from 
where the Ames timber cast its grateful shade the people cleared a 
space for a cemetery and Catholic and Protestant sleep not far from 
each other in the same community where they dwelt in amity. One 
of the most sturdily built of the monuments has a fence, unsurmount- 
able, hence the carved message on one side of the monument may not 
all be deciphered. Tradition says that title to farm lands was con- 
tingent on the place in which this monument was erected, the word- 
ing on its side and its style of memorable staff. However, that may 
be, it can be read that Robert Lee Smith was an abolitionist who came 
to Iowa from Pennsylvania, was of Scotch ancestry, that early in 
life he united with the church and later separated from it because of 
its stand on the question of slavery, that he later united with the Free 


Methodist Church of DeWitt. 


And now he lies forever at peace with his country, in a quiet place. 
A woodchuck scampered across the long grass in front of us. The 
flowers grow wild but gently. The commanding knoll gives a view 
of a beautiful sweep of land, the persistent fingers of wind and rain 
are gently erasing the handsome tribute to a man. And one wonders 
if the sturdy, rugged Scotch sown characteristics are also blended into 
a serenity that could not have always been that of Robert Lee Smith, 
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self-acknowledged soldier for the right, against the minions of those 
that he deemed wrong. 


PAE Ino. DOAL 


Arrival of the first boat of the season was awaited with great inter- 
est in the two river towns of Camanche and Clinton, as one of the 
events of the season. Numerous are the bets and conjectures as to the 
day and even the hour at which the boat will come and the long 
expected shriek of the whistle is a signal for every small boy to rush 
to the landing. It is a period of congratulation too for it proves that 
the stern despot, winter, has failed to rule and good queen spring is 
on her throne. 

It was on the 29th day of March, 1879, when the first boat of 
that year came to the wharf at Clinton, the Mollie McPike her name. 
“Men, boys, women, Americans, Irish and Yankees, Dutchmen and 
darkies, all overflowing with merriment and clamorous in their greet- 
ings of the first arrival,’’ is the way in which a writer of those days 
tells the story. ‘“‘What a group it would have been for an artist to 
sketch, and what a comical mixture a short hand reporter would have 
made of the cries which passed from mouth to mouth. Shoo fly—clar 
de way dar—let’s go aboard—-shoo fly—-don’t make so much noise, 
there's a man sick up at Lyons—what’s her name—clear the road— 
Mollie McPike—look out for that rope—first boat—-shoo—rope— 
nig—. 
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When the fifteen annual Iowa State Fair was held at the fair 
grounds in Clinton, September 29 and 30 and October 1, 2 and 3. 
1868, it attracted people from as far away as Chicago, Leavenworth, 
Kansas, Des Moines, Davenport and Burlington, newspaper writers 
who came to report the great exhibition. 


One of the greatest events was the plowing match for which 
entries were made by Oscar Hess, Lyons: Thomas Remington, Low 
Moor; George Woollerton, Low Moor: William Roof, Dixon, Ill; 
Thomas Alvin, Clinton; Robert Brownlie, Round Grove: James 
Grieve, Long Grove; and George E. Skinner, Rockford, Ill. 

The winners were Robert Brownlie, James Grieve and George 
Woollerton, given premiums in the order named. 

The only poultry exhibited was by W. I. Hayes and Cladius Coan. 
Harrington Bros. of DeWitt were remarked for the fine cattle. In 
the teams, horses and stallions lists, exhibits from local owners were 
made by E. G. Butcher, Camanche; A. D. Jackson, Lyons; Eaton © 
Toll, Clinton; J. R. Boyd, Lyons; Hiram Smith, DeWitt; William 
Lingard, Camanche; G. W. Davenpeck, DeWitt; J. W. Hill, Elk 
River; W. I. Hayes, Clinton; E. B. Baldwin, DeWitt; John Grieve, 
Long Grove; and W. M. Bentley, Lyons. That these gentiemen took 
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first and second premiums in competition with the entire state speaks 
well of the quality of the horses raised on Clinton County farms. 

At this fair a stallion named Bashaw made the fastest time recorded 
for such a racing horse, 2:21, and received a diploma and $200.00. 
And Bashaw was born and trained in Iowa. 


SEED FARM 


Briggs and Brother of Rochester, New York, celebrated seed men, 
purchased the John Morris farm of 264 acres late in September, 1868. 
This farm, located on the Bohart road a short distance west of 
Clinton, is purposed to be devoted to the raising of small seeds for 
the western market. 


MADE PLOWS 


When Charles Thomas settled in Lincoln Township in 1837 he 
was a man who filled a place that was needed to be filled in the life 
of the pioneers. He was a wagon maker and wheelwright, and owing 
to his cunning workmanship in wood, people came from far and near 
to get him to do their work. He made their mole-board plows, for 
wooden plows were used in those days. 

He entered 160 acres of land just 2% miles west of Clinton and 
improved the property, hauling his farm produce to Chicago to be 
sold. It is said that his family was noted for its hospitality and never 
was a weary emigrant turned from the door. The traveler found both 
food and rest in the Thomas farm. 

Mr. Thomas died in 1903 at the age of 78 years. 


EX le SVE PORKERY 


One of the most novel, convenient and valuable arrangements for 
feeding and fattening hogs was in use in Wheatland in 1870, the place 
operated by J. E. Carter, Geo. Fox and Geo. Homrighausen, and 1s 
thus described: 

“It consists of a frame building thirty-two feet wide by 180 feet 
long, a part of which is two stories high. On the first floor of the 
two story part is a machine for shelling corn and another for grinding 
all kinds of grain, which is elevated to the second story by means of 
elevators and emptied into vats where it is thoroughly cooked by 
steam conducted by pipes from a small steam engine from the lower 
story. From these vats there are large pipes that conduct this food, 
after being cooked, to a car that runs on a kind of trestle work about 
three feet above the first floor, the entire length of the building. The 
different pens and troughs are so arranged that the food can be con- 
veyed to them from this car in any desired quantity. The building 
can accommodate about 250 head of porkers with board and lodging. 
The gentlemanly proprietors say they can put hogs in here in ordi- 
nary stock order and have them fat enough for market in sixty days.” 
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CALAMUS 


On an ancient time table issued for the Chicago, Iowa and 
Nebraska Railroad, that was built west of Clinton, beginning in the 
'50’s, and is now a part of the Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
system, is the name of a station, Calmas. Many, reading this, thought 
it was a misspelled word, meaning Calamus, but it’s Calamus that is 
the change. The early settlers purposely named the settlement Calmas 
because of the calmas plant that grew along the nearby ditch. “The 
calmas plant,’ says W. W. Scott, ‘‘is of the sweet flag order and has 
a root that we used to chew, just as people chewed the sweet flag.”’ 

Mr. Scott’s father came to Clinton County in 1844 and spent the 
first winter on a farm east of the present Crystal Lake. He purchased 
timber land and when the railroad was built through donated the 
first ties for the tracks. The first station was named Syracuse and was 
located a mile west of the present station of the Northwestern line and 
had a cross roads store there, possibly a saloon. And William Win- 
field Scott, born in 1853, remembers how there used to be a pumping 
station at Calmas and the train crews would stop there to pump water 
by hand for the engine tanks. The tender would be piled high with 
cord wood for those were wood-burning engines then. 

Calamus was platted in 1860 by R. S. Dickinson, who owned the 
land on the north side of the railroad, and Milo Smith, who later 
built the Revere Hotel in Clinton, who owned land on the south side 
of the railroad. Mr. Dickinson and his son, A. L., built the first 
store of any consequence and opened a large and complete stock of 
merchandise. Later they went into grain-buying. Calamus was in- 
corporated in 1876. 

In the early days of Calamus the town and community was nearly 
swept off its feet because of the high finance measures of a man named 
J. W.S. Robinson. This Mr. Robinson came there in 1850 and got 
land north of where the railroad track was laid, Milo Smith of Clin- 
ton had land to the south. By the year 1861 Mr. Dickinson had built 
a general store that he and his son operated and by 1868 he had built 
an elevator that did a thriving business with the farmers because the 
country was producing richly. In this year there were two good stores 
in the town and another elevator and two more stores were being 
built. Mr. Dickinson built a fine mansion in the town and moved off 
the farm. In the year of 1872 the railway station agent reported that 
more business had been done in the past two years than in the pre- 
ceding period, so affluent was Calamus. 

At this time Mr. Robinson took what is termed today a flyer in 
high finance. He employed much labor, paid good wages and was a 
leader in politics, finance and society. He bought much land, among 
the pieces one of timber land from William Scott. He told Mr. Scott 
he would pay him $500.00 for the land, and as he was going to 
Clinton would have the deed recorded for him. Later it developed 
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that the $500.00 he paid Mr. Scott was raised on a note to which he 
had forged the Scott name and then endorsed his own. By obtaining 
notarial seals he made impressions from them on blanks and then 
forged satisfaction pieces for various properties. It is estimated that 
he had forged paper of various kinds amounting to $90,000.00 be- 
fore the bubble burst. The office of the country recorder became 
suspicious of the vastness of his purchases, the ease with which he 
negotiated loans and raised money and began an investigation. The 
climax was that before early morning on a day when interested parties 
were to meet to settle affairs, he disappeared. Not until 1877 was he 
located and then he was in Georgia. Enoch Wood of DeWitt was 
sent for him, he was being returned to Clinton County but escaped 
from the train and has never been heard of since. -. . 


Farmers’ Telephone Line 


In the Farmers’ Telephone Line that was started at Calamus, is one 
of the most helpful accessories to rural activities. It connects Calamus 
and Olive Township with Grand Mound, Welton, Elwood, Lost 
Nation, Toronto, Wheatland, Big Rock and Dixon and has its own 
modern exchange at Wheatland as well as one at the main central 
office in Calamus where their old school building has been rebuilt 
into a very satisfactory exchange. 

Growth of telephone service is interesting to note. As a young 
fellow, William W. Scott had learned telegraphy. In the same neigh- 
borhood, his father’s farm was near Buena Vista, was a lad who had 
also studied telegraphy and the two rigged up a line and talked to 
each other with dots and dashes. They tried to interest others in 
forming a larger group but none cared. That fall there was to be corn 
husking activities in the neighborhood and where one family of 
brothers owned farms in common an agreement was made to husk on 
a certain day. But the wind blew and the snow raged and one brother 
rode to the home of another, and not finding him there left a note 
written on a box, “We will not husk corn tomorrow, it’s too 
stormy.’ He left the box at the door. 

Next morning early, brother got up, did his chores, harnessed the 
horses to the lumber wagon and in the teeth of a storm drove many 
miles to the home of his brother. To his dismay he learned, ‘“We are 
not husking today, too stormy. Didn’t you get my note?”’ 

He hadn't seen any note and when told it was on the box remem- 
bered having kicked the box out of the way at the door and going 
into the house. 

“We'll have to have a better way of getting together,’’ was their 
immediate opinion and very soon a bob-tail line was rigged up be- 
tween the farms owned by this family. It grew. Its service proved 
its value, and the Farmers Telephone Company came to be an actual 
fact and still functions. 
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It’s quite different with its modern switchboards, for the first ex- 
change in which Mr. Scott worked had a plug board. All about the 
room were hung the bells for the various patrons, bells of all kinds 
and many tones even to a cowbell, and sometimes if the jangle was 
too much alike, the operator would have to get up from his chair and 
walk about the room to see which bell was tingling. 


After Forty-six Years 


In the big hardware store where Mr. Scott is to be found the work- 
ing hours of the day, may be found a cigar box with a few treasures. 
Here’s a tomahawk head’ made of iron. It is similar to those of flint 
used by the Indians and was given to the little Walter when he was 
a wee lad and measured by him. He brought it west and one day, 
while playing, lost it. Forty-six years afterward, when a farm hand 
was plowing on the Scott farm, this tomahawk head was worked out 
of the ground near the timber and instantly recognized. In the same 
box is one of the two shoes fitted to each hoof on an ox, not at all 
like the iron shoes put on horses, for they are made to fit each of the 
cloven hoofs. 

And in the same box are found arrow heads that have bee 
ploughed up from a hill on the farm down at Buena Vista, proof of 
the occupation of the land by the Indians. There they are, perfectly 
formed arrow heads of blue and cream and gray flint. | 

In. comparison there rests a hand made husking peg used by the 
farmers of early days when they though 15 bushels of corn in a day 
was good work, and now 100 isn’t the top record, year after year. 


Kvuindherred Parish 


South of Calamus is the Kvindherred Parish, the first settlement of 
the Norwegians in Clinton County and well did they choose, for the 
land the first of them bought from the United States government in 
1853 is as fine as may be had anywhere in the county. The first 
settler was John Johnson who came with his wife and three girls and 
three boys. The land they acquired was where the church is now and 
all around it, and their first home is long since gone and the second 
log house is falling to pieces. 

Across the road is the home that one of the Johnsons, George, 
built. The figures 1878 stand boldly above the wide portico and 
the house, with its semblance of dressed stone, is commanding. 

Close at hand is the Kvindherred cemetery with the American flag 
~ floating above those at rest. East of the cemetery lie the fertile acres 
of the land that belongs to N. O. Olson. He is of another family 
that came from Norway, his father, John Olson, arriving in 1856. 
He came first to Illinois, and to Iowa in 1859 for he had heard about 
the Iowa land being better than that in IIlinois. Most of the people 
who came from Norway came first to Chicago, then across to Daven- 
port and then drove up into the new Clinton County. The first pur- 
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chase of land for most of them was 200 acres and as soon as the crops 
were in and the land tested each wrote home to the old country and 
others kept coming until a real settlement was formed. Mr. Olson 
married a Nelson and as she knew the Johnsons and had heard of 
the fine property to be had, they came to the very spot where N. O.. 
Olson now farms with his boys. 


466 


Kvind’ means woman,” said one of the residents of the county 
who came from Scandinavia, “and ‘herred’ means county. There is 
a Kvindherred County in Norway and it may be that in long years 
ago some very wealthy woman may have been the dominant land- 
owner there. That is the only way in which I can account for the 
name. 


The land where the father and sons cut with a scythe in the early 
days is now handled very differently. N. O. Olson laughed as he said, 
“My father cut the grain with a scythe and look at that,’ as he 
pointed with pride to a tractor that was circling the field of red 
clover, mowing it clean. He followed with a two horse rake that 
from the side gathered the clover into windrows and his sons followed 
with the tedder that gathers the hay and sweeps it in a great and un- 
ceasing stream to the wide spreading hay rack. 


It is strange that one of the Johnsons, George, got tired of this 
part of the country and went to the big wheat fields of the Red River 
land, way up in Minnesota. Perhaps he longed for a more rugged 
life and the snap and bite of intense frost. But he went and Mr. 
Olson bought the place that had been his. 


“What do you remember of an early Fourth of July?’’ was asked 
of Mr. Olson. Again he laughed. “At the time Wheatland burned,’ 
he said, ‘‘we had our own celebration. We bought two flags and two 
drums and with our firecrackers and lunch baskets marched to the 
woods. We didn’t have any autos those days. That was in the fore 
part of the '70’s and what a good time we had. ‘There were not so 
many days then for holidays and we always enjoyed the few that 
we had. 


Playing Baseball 


“One thing that I do remember very well,’ said Mr. Olson, “‘is 
that we farmer boys organized a baseball team. How proud we were 
to go to Grand Mound and play the fellows there. We lost the game 
but let me tell you that every one of the first nine 1s alive today, and 
here are their names and where they live now: George Raiber, 
Calamus; David Wagner, living two miles south of town; Jonathan 
“Jock”? Hayes, Calamus; Hans Petersen, Calamus, Leo Ritter, farm- 
ing two miles north of Grand Mound, John Hansen, Rochester; Paul 
Hansen, Low Moor; Frank Harrington, Holstein; N. O. Olson, four 
miles south of Calamus. 
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AT HAUNTOWN 


When you travel into Elk River Township you will come to a 
place that is called Hauntown, and not half the buildings are there 
that used to be in the locality when it was a thriving commercial 
center. Ihe township was first called Fair Haven because of a favorite 
place in Connecticut, but when it came to be organized the name of 
the river flowing across the heavily timbered land was given to the 
political division of the county. 

It was in 1843 that the first mill was built in Hauntown. John- 
Sloan, William Sloan, George Griswold and M. L. Barber began the 
manufacture of hemp there. In the winter of 1845-46, William 
Graves went to St. Louis where he secured the interest of William G. 
Haun and they came back in the spring with all the necessary equip- 
ment for a flour mill. It had been found that the manufacture of 
hemp was too expensive an undertaking. 

A distillery was also built there, a malt house and a warehouse, 
and so energetic was Mr. Haun that he also built the Episcopal 
Church there that same year. By 1857 Mr. Haun was one of the 
financial “heavy dogs” of the countryside. As bookkeeper he engaged 
Frank Sutton, whose son, Alfred, was born in a little house up on the 
hill south of the Craddock place. L. F. Sutton, a very well known 
Clinton man, was born in the white house that stands on the left 
side of the road as one travels north, almost opposite where the mill 
and other buildings were. The ruins may yet be found to the right 
of the present mill. | 

The Craddock place that is now was rebuilt of the brick that for- 
merly were in the Haun house down near where the evergreen tree . 
stands by the road. Down the road was the Clifton Blacksmith Shop. 
Also down the road was the big store and the town hall. 

Back of the Craddock home was the cemetery and here reposed the 
body of ‘‘Sister Baby’’, as she was pathetically called, for her name, 
given to honor most of the relatives held dear, was Leona Leota Cath- 
erine Jane Mary Elizabeth Josephine Pauline John Q. Graves Haun. 
Poor little mite, no wonder she did not long survive the christening! 

The Haun house has long since burned and the Craddocks live 
where the Cliftons resided, but Mr. Sutton, who as a boy roamed the 
hills and later went back there often to visit his uncle and aunt, the 
Cliftons, has many a memory of the place. 

““When the house burned,” he said, ‘‘one of the men who was 
helping carefully carried two flatirons across the road and set them 
down and then threw a mirror from an upper window. Uncle Clifton, 
who was a great bee keeper, always claimed that his bees knew him 
and he could handle them at any time without being stung, but on 
the day of the fire he came onto the scene with a butternut shirt 
flapping about his bare legs. He said that because he was not fully 
clothed the bees did not know him; at any rate they stung him and 
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as he scampered toward the long grass, jumping and shrieking, his 
wife called, Keep cool, keep cool, William’.”’ 

The son of the William Graves who settled at Hauntown is now 
chairman of the board of the Farmers © Merchants Bank in Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

“IT remember,’’ continued Mr. Sutton, “how they used to bring 
flat boats of grain right up Elk River to the distillery. The Graves 
store was a large brick building on the west side of the road, and 
north of the Haun house. He carried an $18,000.00 stock, which 
would have been large for even now. He did an immense amount 
of business and Marshall Field, who later founded one of the largest 
businesses in the world in Chicago, used to come to that store to sell 
goods and to visit at the homes of Mr. Graves, Mr. Haun and my 
father. M. E. Jordan, who was later to be recorder of Clinton 
County, was born in that village. 

“My uncle, W. C. Clifton, was a very fine blacksmith and built 
himself the first double plow that was used in the county. He made 
this at his own forge. Those were great days,’’ he recalls, ‘“‘when the 
wheels of the mill and distillery were run by the power of the fast 
moving, turbulent little Elk River. The river is very nearly filled 
with silt, the mill race is gone now and little remains either of the 
business enterprise there or the fruits and nuts that were abundant on 
the hillside.’’ Then he spoke of the wild plum, as large as the cul- 
tivated kind, the blackberries, the hickory nuts and the hazel nuts, 
whose gathering was never a chore but a pleasure to the boys of 
long ago. 


TRAIN ROBBERS 


In a jungle of willows and rotting driftwood, where the Wapsie 
river empties into the Mississippi, sat two grizzled fishermen, osten- 
sibly playing cards. Talking in low, guarded tones they were care- 
fully examining from time to time a brown paper sketch, spread out 
between them on an old box. By observing carefully it could be seen 
that the cards were there only as a stall and that the pencilled drawing 
in which they were so deeply absorbed was in reality a map of the 
north, south and middle branches of the delta of the Wapsie where 
it flows into the Mississippi. 

The latter of these three branches, locally known as ‘‘Spring 
Creek’’, was a very narrow and tortuous stream, where fallen trees, 
many snags, and washed in stumps with their snarl of roots, had 
made it almost impenetrable and unnavigable. 

The make-believe fishermen were camped at the river entrance to 
this Spring Creek. It subsequently developed that the map showed all 
the bends and turns of the three branches of the Wapsie river. It also 
included the location of the cities of Davenport and Clinton with the 
railroads connecting them. These fishermen had been located in this 
secluded river bottom during the greater part of the fall of 1902. 
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A few nets were hanging from the trees and they also had a clamming 
outfit. Occasionally they would do a little fishing, but other regular 
fishermen of the neighborhood noted that the outfit was lazy at fish- 
ing although they seemed to have an abundance to eat and to wear. 


Hazardous Stream 


The Spring Creek branch of the Wapsie is only traveled by fisher- 
men and hunters and but few of them rarely attempt to risk a boat 
in its swift and tortuous channels, on account of the danger of upset- 
ting, and because it is almost impossible to find one’s way about unless 
perfectly familiar with the location. 

It had, however, been the habit of a few duck hunters who knew 
the place thoroughly, to brush out a channel sufficiently clear to admit 
of the passage of a small scull boat. This type of boat is of shallow 
draft, sits low in the water, is built up above the gunwale, and is 
operated by one oar through a port in the stern, so that it may pass 
snags and through narrow places without danger of catching. The 
general method of hunting the place was to go up either the North 
or South branch the night before, or very early in the morning, some 
three or four miles, to a cut-off leading to the Spring Creek branch, 
and then to drop down this branch in the scull boat, which being per- 
fectly noiseless, glides along quickly and smoothly, and enables the 
hunter to surprise his game in their roosting places. 

The day before Thanksgiving of the year 1902, a Clinton sports- 
man was at the cabin of the Rock Creek Fishing Ciub at the lower 
end of Rock Creek, just above the mouth of the Wapsie. As a cold 
storm had swung in from the northwest and it had begun to snow, 
he determined to go up the Wapsie the following morning and come 
down Spring Creek. It was on fall days like this that ducks, in search 
of their favorite acorns, would drop into open spaces in the deep 
woods along the creek where they could be easily approached. So 
daylight on Thanksgiving found him at the head of Spring Creek 
all ready for the down trip and a day’s shooting. He was alone except 
for the companionship of the retriever dog and two shot guns. Upon 
first entering the creek, some several miles from the river he shot two 
or three times, bagging several rabbits and some quail. As there was 
already a little snow on the ground and it was a holiday, several 
other hunters besides himself were in the woods and guns could be 
heard popping from many directions. 


Startled by Men 


After sculling down the creck some distance and upon rounding 
a sharp bend, he was startied by the sight of five men standing about 
a small fire and not over 25 feet distant. His first thought was, ‘My! 
what a tough looking gang.’’ He also noticed that the largest man of 
the group had a villainous looking 44-calibre revoiver protruding 
from a holster at his belt and as this was the close of the fishing season 
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it flashed through his mind that here was a bunch of illegal seiners 
who had been violating the law. As they glanced up and saw the 
boat, they, too, seemed quite disturbed, the smallest man of the lot 
speaking quickly to the largest one, who seemed to be the leader. The 
big fellow shook his head, having evidently given a negative answer. 

The tough appearance of the gang, and especially the presence of 
the revolver, immediately suggested to the young hunter the possi- 
bility of an assault. His instant determination was that if the fellow 
should make a pass toward the revolver, he on his part would see how 
quickly he could empty the five rounds of his automatic shotgun into 
the group, and then follow it up with two goose-loads in his double- 
. barrel gun, both guns being immediately in front of him and pointing 
to the camp on the shore. As he was quick with the trigger, and 
should occasion arise, was able to empty an automatic in less than 
three seconds, there probably would have been some lively shooting 
thereabouts. However, as no hostile move was made, he merely passed 
the time of day, asking them in an off-hand way how the fishing was. 
The answer was given surlily, “Not much good.” 

So the hunter went on down the stream in search of his game, not 
knowing that he was the only person anywhere to look upon the 
band of hardened criminals, who the night before had held up and 
robbed a Rock Island mail train a few miles west of Davenport. 
Neither did he know that already more than one hundred postoffice 
inspectors were scurrying over the eastern part of the state trying to 
locate these desperate men. 

All these highwaymen were afterward either captured or murdered 
among themselves and from one of the captured men the post officials 
afterward learned of their doubling and twisting to avoid capture. 

‘Two of the alleged fishermen had been in camp at the mouth of the 
Wapsie for some time previous to the robbery. They had been sent 
on ahead to spy the land, and to plan the details of the robbery, as 
well as ways and means of escape with their expected booty. They 
established the false fishing camp at the mouth of Spring Creek as a 
rendezvous, and had done a little fishing and clamming to cloak their 
movements. In the meantime they had cut a lane through the snags 
and trees along Spring Creek, so that a fair sized row boat could easily 
pass, for which the hunter was much obliged. 


Robbing the Train 

On Thanksgiving eve, the night before, the gang had held up a 
Rock Island mail and express train at the ‘‘Big Cut’’ west of Daven- 
port. Having detached the engine they ran it some eight or ten miles 
further west before it was abandoned, and then struck north to a 
remote farm house, the location of which had been spotted in their 
campaign. 

Rooting out the much frightened owner, by the aid of a gun, they 
commandeered his team of horses and a wagon and with their plunder 
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drove away, first cutting the farmer’s telephone line to avoid his 
raising an alarm. Going west again they turned north and out again 
to a point in sight of the Wapsie a few miles east of Dixon. Here 
there is a wide stretch of uncultivated bottom lands, used only for 
pasturage, and along the river is a fringe of woods. Abandoning the 
team after driving across the bottom they made their way afoot to 
the river bank. Here they found a boat where it had been cached 
according to plan. All piled into it and by daylight had reached the 
wildest part of Spring Creek branch above the old established camp. 

There was a squally snowstorm about the time the hunter came in 
sight and the bandits were out on the bank trying to warm up about 
a low fire. Had it not been for the disagreeable weather they would 
not have taken the chances of building a fire, but they had gone as far 
as they could that night. They were prudently hiding out in the 
woods during the day in the dense woods and deep undergrowth of 
Spring Creek, to await the darkness of the coming night under cover 
of which to try to make their getaway. 

The hunter saw that they had a yellow flat boat. It seemed that 
the next night, according to schedule, they completed their journey 
down Spring Creek, rowed across the river to the Illinois shore, tipped 
the yellow flatboat over among the weeds well up on the bank. Later 
it was found by people of that vicinity, no one knowing to whom it 
belonged. 

As a further light on the robbery, about a year previously a C. B. 
% Q. mail train was held up just north of Savanna, Ill. Upon this 
occasion the trainmen had put up a plucky fight and had shot one of 
the bandits, breaking his leg. The hurrying robbers had hesitated 
long enough to blow out the brains of their crippled companion, 
leaving him lying along the track. To the uninitiated this may seem 
a horrible thing to do but such tactics were in strict accordance with 
their code of underworld ethics. 

A year and a half later two men got into a quarrel in a saloon way 
down in Texas and drawing their guns began to settle their differ- 
ences. Both fell wounded. When the officers arrived they managed to 
learn from one, before he died, the details of the two robberies and 
the fact that the rufhan who was now dead had been suspected of 
going back to where the $40,000.00 they had taken from the Rock 
Island train had been cached, and getting away with it. He told the 
officers that the farmer and the hunter were the only two men who 
had seen them at the time of the robbery. 


ANOTRHEREARLY HOME 


There was another early home on the river bank near where the 
Elijah Buell cabin was built. This was the home where Mrs. Sarah 
Williams lived and the way of her coming is also a part of the early 
history of the county. When Ward Williams came into Clinton 
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County in 1844 he was accompanied by his wife and three daughters 
and one son. 

He procured land from the U. S. Government, land that is now 
south of Thirteenth Avenue North, and includes the present Kiwanis 
Golf Links, Clinton. Mrs. Williams afterward bought all the land 
east of North Fourth Street to the Mississippi River in Section Six. | 

On the knoll slightly west and south of the Kiwanis Club House, 
Mr. Williams built his log cabin home. On this fruitful land he tilled 
and that very first year secured a harvest. After the crops were in he 
and his son started east, he had been a merchant in an Indiana city, 
to close his business affairs, and both were drowned crossing Elkhorn 
Creek near what is Emerson, III. 

In those days there were many people coming to the new land. The 
river business was at its peak and Mrs. Williams did not deem it wise 
for a widow with three girls to remain in that isolated spot. She 
wanted to be nearer civilization and bought the home site from Elijah 
Buell and moved there in the spring of 1845. Here her fourth daugh- 
ter was born. She resided there until 1860 when the old home at the 
corner of what is now Eleventh Avenue North and Second Street was 
built. She had meanwhile married D. P. McDonald who 1s the only 
grandfather W. W. Cook remembers. Her daughter married Samuel 
Cook, father of W. W. Cook. Mr. McDonald passed away in 1880 
and then another generation of the Williams family took over the 
family interests and activities. 


FIRST WOMAN LAWYER 


Probably the first woman lawyer in the State of Iowa was J. Ellen 
Foster who practiced in Clinton. She was born the daughter of the 
Rev. Jotham and Judith Horton and in 1869 came to Clinton with 
her husband, C. E. Foster. She began the study of law and was 
admitted to the bar in 1872. 

Early in her career she became interested in the work of the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union and led the non-partisan fac- 
tion of its forces. In 1880 and 1882 when the prohibition question 
became one of importance she affiliated herself with the republican 
party and was appointed an associate on the national committee. In 
1884 she was very active in the campaign for James G. Blaine for 
president. 

When the W. C. T. U. divided on the subject of a separate organ- 
ization for prohibition she led the opposition party and Frances 
Willard was the leader of those who wished to have a prohibition 
national party. Eventually they settled this disagreement. In the 
year 1885, Mrs. Foster moved to Washington where her ability was 
recognized. She was appointed by President Roosevelt to investigate 
the conditions of women and children in the field of labor and in the 
year 1900 was sent to the Red Cross Conference at St. Petersburg, 
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Russia. After this she visited other countries, particularly studying 
the conditions that surrounded the lives of women and children in 
China. 

She died in 1910, regarded as one of the most influential women 
of her age. 


PRECINCTS AND TOWNSHIPS 


How many of you know what a precinct is, and how many of you 
know that in April, 1841, there were but six precincts in the county 
of Clinton? They were also designated as townships and developed 
into the many that are now a part of the political divisions of the 
. county. Take the present county map and learn for yourself what 
great changes have taken place. 

The township of Camanche began at the Mississippi River at the 
head of Beaver Island and extended west to where the city of DeWitt 
is now, then south to the Wapsie River which formed the county line. 
It included a part of Clinton, nearly all of Eden and part of DeWitt 
‘Townships. 

The township of Lyons was bounded on the south by Camanche 
Township, extended west to a line between Washington and Center 
‘Townships, north to the south line of Center Township and east to 
the Mississippi River. 

Elk River Township extended to the northern boundary line of 
the county, taking all the land north of Lyons Township. 

Deep Creek Township has not been changed. 

Clear Creek Township included the major part of what was later 
DeWitt Township, and all of Orange, Olive, Welton and Grant 
Townships. 

Liberty Township included Liberty and Spring Rock Townships. 

The townships of Washington, Waterfield, Bloomfield, Brookfield 
and Sharon were not yet organized. 

Then the early commissioners began to lay out roads. 

Road One commenced at the middle of Main and Sixth Streets, 
Lyons, now the center of Main Avenue and North Second Street, 
Clinton, and ran southwest to Iowa City. It was a territorial road. 

Road Two was a territorial road from Davenport to Bellevue. 

Road Three was a territorial road from Lyons to Tipton but no 
plat has ever been found, neither is there any record of it. 

Road Four was a territorial road from Denison’s Ferry to Dubuque. 
No plat or record exists to show that it was ever laid out or used. 

Road Five was a county road. Its location is uncertain but it was 
to run from the Wapsipinicon River through the township of DeWitt, 
thence north to intersect the territorial road from Davenport to 
Dubuque, at or near Negro Grove. 

Road Six was a country road from DeWitt to Wright’s Grove, — 
to the north line of Clinton County, at or near Levi Decker’s home. 
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Road Seven was a territorial road, Camanche to Iowa City. This 
road terminated at Alger’s Ferry, Olive Township, running through 
Camanche, Eden, DeWitt, Orange and Olive Townships. 


OLD STONE HOUSES 


There are some excellent quarries in this township and stone from 
these was used to build a house for David Shadduck in 1866. The 
stone was dressed at the quarries and taken to the site of the building, 
and was so carefully and slowly done that two years time was re- 
quired before the house was built. Mr. Shadduck was very particular 
as to the size and shape of each piece of stone that went into the 
house which cost $15,000.00, and that was a great deal of money in 
those days. Lofty ceilings and very large rooms distinguish the house 
which stands facing the south on one of the gentle hills not far 
from Teeds Grove. 


Another of the old stone houses in the eastern part of the county is 
approached through devious ways. With the sunshine as a lure, take 
the Main Avenue road to the Two Mile House and then travel north, 
up an undulating road lined with gorgeous colors. In August and 
September the scarlet of the sumach, the gold of daisies and of golden 
rod, the bright blue of the aster, all rival each other against a back- 
ground of fields freshly tilled or corn stalks fast approaching absolute 
ripeness. 


Next turn to the left and you will soon see a quaint stone house. 
This is the place that was built by Matthew Wilson in 1865 and 
those figures are carved in the rock. Many of the old time settlers put 
the year of their building into the domiciles. 


The walls of that house, hewn from the quarry down the hill, are 
almost as rough as when they came from the ground. This is shown 
in the window casings. The glass is way to the outside of the frame- 
work and the embrasures, fitted with wide boarding, are deep enough 
to give a comfortable window seat. Fourteen rooms there are in that 
old house which is three stories in height and contains a few treasures 
in furniture and furnishings. There’s an old cupboard that was built 
in the house and has been the repository for the family china and 
glassware for more than half a century. “There’s a deep cold store- 
room right off the main part of the house but cold enough when the 
heavy doors are closed to preserve the quantities of canned fruit. 


On the second floor there’s a back porch or gallery from which the 
owner used to view the fertile acres stretching miles away. A similar 
porch was on the front but it has been taken away. In the spacious 
bedrooms may be found a four poster bed, a bed with its footboard 
and headboard made with a spiral effect. here are chests of drawers 
all telling mutely of the days of handmade furniture from back in 
Pennsylvania, whence all this came more than a century ago. 
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The place is now occupied by John L. Wilson, Jr., whose father 
is a former senator from Clinton County. He proudly points to 
another landmark, a centennial tree planted July 4, 1876. Its beauty 
has been spoiled because of storms through that section. 


WILD LIFE 


How would you like to have lived in Clinton County when there 
were deer and wolves all about, when the wild fowl were so numer- 
ous that they would keep people awake with their clattering? hat 
is the memory of J. E. Moran of Clinton, who as a boy lived way, 
way cut, twelve miles west of Clinton on that thoroughfare that is 
known as the Second Avenue Road. 


“When I was a boy,” said Mr. Moran, the other day, “I could 
look out over the prairie and see the deer, sometimes one, sometimes | 
several of them on the edge of the timber northwest of where I lived. 
There was a hill out there, a mile and a half long hill, that extended 
to Cherry Creek. This ran through Washington Township and 
down into Eden Township where it flowed into Brophy’s Creek 
north of the Lincoln Highway. And when we would go out there 
to coast on that long hill we would see the wolves, sometimes five of 
them in a pack. 

“Our home was way out there, three miles north of a station on 
the railroad. It was called Ramessa. Don’t know where Ramessa 1s? 
A mile and a half east of what is now Malone, that’s where Brophy’'s 
Creek crosses the Lincoln Highway. One time when I was with my 
father husking corn in the field, sparks from a passing train set fire 
to the depot. That was the first fire I had ever seen but do you think 
my father would let me go down to see it? He would not. 


“Another memory I have is of the wild pigeons. They would 
come every year up to 1871. That year they went north and did not 
come back. I well remember one day in the fall of the late ’60’s when 
the birds had gone south and then flew back, because of milder 
weather, searching for food in marshy places. I was at work build- 
ing board fences, and father and I looked at them. ‘There were so 
many that we could see neither end of the flock and they were so 
bunched together that except for their speed we could not tell whether 
it was a cloud or pigeons. 


“After the year of 1871 there were very few wild pigeons to be 
seen; in 1876 I saw the very last of them about here. Ornithologists 
do not agree as to why they disappeared so suddenly. One of these 
scientists said it was because the people would hunt for their nests 
and take the squabs to feed to the hogs. More of the scientists say 
that when the forests were cut for lumber the birds went still further 
north looking for hatching places and starved to death. The Wis- 
consin Indians, who were close observers of nature, said, “They went 
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on by and never came back,’ and attributed something mystical to 
their passing. 3 

“A few years ago an effort was made to find a bird to mate with a 
single specimen in an eastern park and thousands of dollars offered 
for a wild pigeon but no one brought the live bird to claim the money. 

“In the spring and in the fall the sand hill cranes would come to 
the marshlands along Cherry Creek, all sizes, some of them standing 
as high as four or five feet, doing their ‘Sun dance’. This was a wierd 
evolution and fascinating too. After that they would fly very high 
into the air, circle round each other and talk to each other like a lot 
of human beings. And then they would come down to the prairie 
again and march abreast like soldiers. 

“Wild geese and ducks by thousands came to our part of the coun- 
try. I remember one night in a storm when the wheat was blown 
down and since it was ripe for the harvest we didn’t get nearly all 
the grains. The birds came and at night were deafening in their 
quacking as they feasted on the fattening grains. : 

“The region around Brophy’s Creek is all drained now but it used 

to be marshy and full of hummocks. We boys would have great 
sport jumping from one hummock to another and sometimes we 
would stand on a large one and jumping up and down on it would 
make the ground quiver all around. It was dangerous land though, 
for in the spring, when the frost came out we would have to watch 
the cattle to see that none of them strayed in and got mired. All the 
farmers had long ropes handy and when a critter would get mired 
would hitch a horse onto the rope, drive the horse as near as they 
could to the oozy place, put the other end of the rope on the critter’s 
horns and haul it out. 
_ “T suppose boys and girls of today will think I saw many Indians. 
Let me tell you that the first time I saw any number of them at one 
time was after the days of the Civil War. A gun boat went down the 
river with a load of Indian prisoners. They were a bad lot of Sioux 
Indians and had participated in the massacre of white people at New 
Ulm, Minnesota. 

“There are a few other things that I remember about the Civil 
War. One was that my uncle was home on a furlough and came to 
see my mother before he went back to fight in the battle of Gettys- 
burg. He came across the prairie in a blue uniform with the tail of 
his coat and his cape fluttering in the wind. I can recall that picture 
very well. I also remember when a neighbor, Mr. Townsend, came 
and said, ‘The war is over.’ How glad everybody was. 

“IT suppose,’’ he continued, “‘that you will wonder how old I am 
to remember all these things. Well, I will be 72 years of age in 
November, 1930. My father broke the raw prairie with ox teams in 
the year 1853. My mother came out this way, down the Ohio and 
up the Mississippi as far as Camanche, in 1850, and father arrived 
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in 1852. Her name was Winters and her folks bought land two miles 
west of Elvira. Father had come west to work for the Calico Rail- 
road Company and at our place in the country you could see the 
straight road that had been surveyed across the fields to Elvira, south- 
west to northeast. 

‘Now, if you want to see one of the most beautiful places in this 
part of the country, just take the Second Avenue Road out past where 
it crosses Brophy’s Creek and then walk down, skirting the slough. 


Way Back When 


“Talking of walking makes me think of some'trouble a neighbor 
named Barry had. He came out with a bunch of New Yorkers and 
took up eighty acres of land, arranging to have the ground broken. 
In the spring he sowed wheat. He had but one horse, so he went to 
a crabapple tree that was three or four inches in diameter and cut the 
top of it off. This he harnessed to the horse to use for a harrow. He 
had gotten one row nicely done when the pigeons came. They got 
behind each other and would hop over each other, just as though 
they were playing leap frog, and pick the wheat out of the ground 
almost as fast as he dragged it in. Mr. Barry got to the end of the 
field and turned around and saw those birds just gorging themselves. 
He went to the house, got a musket and shot at the birds but he 
didn’t kill them. He did scare some away but he didn’t get much of 
a crop. 

“What about fishing? Well, we didn’t think much of fishing tn 
those days but there were deep holes in Brophy’s Creek and with 
worm bait we could catch all the bullheads we could carry home. 
Sometime catfish would be caught but never any sunfish nor bass 
there. In creeks with a sandy bottom there was usually good fishing 
for sunfish and some bass. We had too many active sports to care 
much for fishing. 


SHENG PLOVER 


“T think there are a pair of wild pigeons west of town.”’ said one 
sportsman to another in the summer of 1929. “‘The bird I have seen 
is coy, has raucous whistle and is out on the prairie, way off the 
beaten track. 

“Those are not wild pigeons,’’ was the answer, ‘‘there are no more 
wild pigeons hereabouts. Indeed they are so scarce that there is a 
standing reward of several thousand dollars for anyone who can 
produce a live pair.”’ 

The birds spoken of are living on a prairie land north and west of 
the city and reaily belong to the snipe family. As they light they put 
the wings into the air with a fluttering, lifting movement, not unlike 
that of the eagle. They love to live in pasture land that is not yet 
plowed. Their whistle is shrill as they rise, and as they circle away, 
they whistle again. 
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This bird is the upland plover, almost extinct in this part of the 
country. There are a few in remote places and each year they return 
to that same habitat. The farmer on whose land the birds are, said 
that three years ago a pair of them came. There were two eggs in 
their nest. The next year four birds came back. And the plover is 
living the same family life that it lived fifty years ago when the 
fields between Clinton and Low Moor teemed with wild fowl. It 
stays in the locality until early fall but in September the whole family 
Wheels away to the southland. In some of the small museums in 
various parts of the county one may see stuffed specimens of this 
almost extinct bird. 


A Rural Picture 
Interesting is this treasure hunt to see the Plovers; it leads off to 


the wilderness ways on the upper stretches of Mill Creek, far from 
the paved roads, and far from any road. It is a jaunt into one of 


the byways. 


There where all the world seems to pause in its workaday noisiness, 
is much that will calm, instruct and intrigue. There are fields of rye, 
yellow as gold even though the sun may be under clouds, their un- 
dulating masses rippling with the summer wind. There are fields of 
red clover, oats that are just beginning to turn to a rusty brown, 
frelds and fields of pasture land in which the white and red clover are 
more than ankle deep. 

And there are other fields, corn where the plow is being painstak- 
ingly run through for the last time, for the stalks lift their blades 
against the shoulders of the horses as they pass along. Furrows, laid 
Open to the sun and the rain, rich, mellow furrows of warm brown 
loam containing that which sustains the growing plant, is translated 
from vegetable fibre to living tissue because of the alchemy of nature. 

And down those furrows we walked and across the fields of clover 
we tramped until the feet were moist with the dew. Not looking 
down but out. A flock of meadow larks accompanied us across the 
fields, posting an outlook on every fence post that warning might be 
given of undue interest in fledglings and nests. An indigo bunting 
sang merrily, red-winged blackbirds and ground sparrows were 
many, but that wasn’t the quest. From the mass of clover came a 
raucous cry. A bird lifted into the air and lilted away. There it goes 
—the upland Plover, and in an instant the bird was from sight. 
Further atop the hill and we stood scanning the horizon. In the next 
field, on a brown fence post was a bird. Closer and closer we went, 
treading softly lest the swishing grasses convey too much of a sound. 
The bird turned warily but stood its ground. Safe it was with a fence 
corner and much brush between, and so we admired the stranger. 
One of the six upland Plovers known to be in eastern Lowa was before 
us. The slender legs, the round body, the delicate beak, the proud 
carriage, all distinguish this aristocrat, whose family is sadly dimin- 
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ishing unless protected. On this farm they will find protection and 
mayhap another pair of plovers will be added to those already 
numbered. 


In this wild stretch of land is also a meandering stream, rippling 
over pebbles. Were it not for the earthy sides, constantly eroded 
when the freshets of summer come, the place would be ideal for 
trout. Going across to the wooded banks we saw paw prints in the 
soft loam of the cornfield. A wolf had been on its way since the last 
rain. There are wolves hereabouts. Quail are calling for “‘More wet.” 
The coveys are large and the protected area ample. Jack snipe may 
be seen if you are wary enough. In the long grass there glides an 
occasional bull snake, friend of man because foe of rattler. Farmers 
should not kill the bull snake for they are a protective agency. 


From the field comes a call, ‘““Haw,’” and then, ‘‘Gee,’’ and the 
farmer is still undertaking that titan task, fighting weeds with a corn 
plow. Too far away for the voices of people, too far from the road 
for the whirr of motors, back into the haunts of nature that so 
appealed to early settlers who came into these dimpled hills and gentle 
valleys nearly 100 years ago and the contour of the land is the same, 
the white people scarce number as many as the Indians that had 
left little trace of their going, a century ago. 


MADDEN HILL 


One of the beauty spots of the old city of Lyons was Madden Hill 
and it is one of the loveliest places of today for one may gain a view 
of miles of winding Mississippi which is dotted with so many islands 
that they have been termed, ‘““The Thousand Isles of the Father of 
Waters’. Eight miles up and eight miles down stream, one may look 
when the foliage is not too heavy. From this place Elijah Buell cut 
the first logs for his first cabin home, snaking them down the hills to 
the flat shore land below. And just below this same hill, not many 
years after, came to dig the lone grave that gave to the place its name, 


 Uene* Grave Hill's: 


When Eliza Buell Hobein Spencer came to Iowa again in 1930 to 
be present at the unveiling of a memorial to her father Elijah Buell, 
she renewed many memories. It was she who told that the lone grave 
was that of a child that had been taken ill on a passing steamboat, 
had died, was brought ashore and buried there. For many years a 
fence surrounded the little plot of ground. 

Elijah Buell was a man who gave much to the city that grew up 
on the land that he settled in 1835. He gave the land for the public 
square, for the horseshoe square, and for many of the churches. 

And he sold much of the land that he had acquired. Consequently 
when W. D. Madden came to Iowa in 1859 he was attracted to the 
marvelous bluffs above the flats. He was a man with a vision and 
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built there a home that was roomy and expansive for eventually there 
were ten children in that family. 

His wife, who was Elizabeth Kelly, was born in Canada and used 
to fine things, so when the new home was built it was furnished with 
the very best that could be had. It was all either brought overland 
from the east or up the river from St. Louis, and the Madden home 
today has as fine a collection of real antique furniture as may be found 
anywhere in the city, so that the charm of 75 years ago has not 
departed. 


LUMBER AND FORESTS 


That Clinton County has had a large share in the lumbering in- 
dustry of the world is proven by the histories of the olden days which 
tell how, for many years, the combined cities of Clinton, Lyons and 
Fulton, produced between 250,000,000 and 300,000,000 feet of 
lumber and from 70,000,000 to 90,000,000 shingles yearly. “Che 
log stock was rafted down the Mississippi River. 

A steam saw mill was built in 1849 by William G. Haun, near 
the mouth of Elk River in Clinton County. This was ten miles above 
Clinton and operations began in the spring of 1850. It was a sash 
mill, operated by an engine of about 25 horse power, from two cylin- 
der boilers. With good fuel it could cut 8,000 feet per day. When 
green slabs were used the shut down for the purpose of getting up 
steam was usually as long a period as the actual running. The mill 
was intended to cut pine logs from small rafts. In 1858 it was 
moved further up Elk River and turned into a distillery. 

A water mill was built early in the ’40’s on Elk River for cutting 
hardwood from native timber. This mill was started by Thomas 
Calderwood, who operated it. In 1850 it was run by Charles E. 
Langford. William G. Haun owned and operated the first steam 
engine, probably the two first, in the county. 

The first saw mill in Clinton was built by Ohio parties in the fall 
of 1855, but in 1856 was purchased by James Cassidy who ran it 
for a year, engaged in the manufacture of hardwood cut from the 
native and nearby forests. It was not profitable and in 1857 the 
mill was dismantled and machinery sold. 

In the spring of 1856, Charles A. Lombard built a mill upon 
what is now railroad ground near the west pier of the bridge, but 
sold it in 1857 to Gray % Lunt, who shortly afterward sold it to 
Chancy Lamb. He operated it until October 6, 1859, when it was 
destroyed by fire. Mr. Lamb at once rebuilt upon the site of a later 
brick mill, and with one mulay, one circular, and one gang, was ready 
for the opening of the season in 1860. His daily cut was about 
40,000 feet. “This mill was burnt in 1876 and was rebuilt in 1877 
and its capacity increased to 125,000 fect per day. 

In 1856, A. J. Parmlee built a mill in South Clinton. It did not 
pay well and after remaining idle for several years was sold to Joseph 
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B. Davis and afterward destroyed by fire. 

In the spring of 1857, Alfred Cobb of Syracuse, N. Y., built a 
mill two miles south of Clinton. After sawing one raft of logs he 
sold to Coan & Smith, who sold to Bumgardner © Byng, who sold 
to Lamb, Byng & Company. Chancy Lamb was interested in the 
transaction. 


In the same locality Wheeler % Warner erected a mill in 1869 
which eventually became the property of C. Lamb © Sons. It was 
characteristic of Chancy Lamb that he was quick to see the advantages 
to be derived from suggested improvement and he was the first to 
show a practical test of the band saw when all others questioned its 
utility. In 1868 Lamb & Sons built the stone mill and by 1898 
owned four saw mills in the city. 


First Lumber Yard 


In the summer of 1858 W. J. Young opened a yard in Clinton for 
the retailing of lumber which was manufactured in LaCrosse, Wis. 
As the mill was not being operated successfully there, it was moved 
to Clinton on Mr. Young’s suggestion. He was named to superintend 
the removal, had it dismantled, placed on boats and brought to Clin- 
ton where it was set up and placed in operation May 1, 1859. It 
began cutting in August of that same year with a capacity of from 
seven to ten million feet per year. 

In 1866 Mr. Young built what was for many years quoted as 
the “largest mill in the world’. It was operated by an engine of 
1,000 horse power, to one mulay, one large circular and six gangs 
with a capacity for the manufacture of 50,000,000 feet of lumber, 
20,000,000 shingles and 15,000,000 lath annually. 

Up to 1865 log rafts from the upper river were floated down by 
the current and about this time Mr. Young began experimenting 
with towing by means of a steam boat, saving weeks of time over 
the slow process of simply drifting. In the construction of rafts, 
many augur holes were bored into the timber, under the supposed 
necessity of holding the logs together by means of thole pins. Mr. 
Young introduced what was later known as the “‘brail’’ system in 
which loose logs were surrounded by a log boom and were safely, 
swiftly propelled from the upper river to Clinton and other points. 

Few men have acquired the prominence in the lumbering industry 
as that accorded to that pioneer lumberman of the Mississippi Valley, 
W. J. Young of Clinton. He was born in Belfast, Ireland, in 1827, 
and came to America in 1846 and so quickly adapting himself to the 
conditions of the new land that he early was given the position of 
freight agent for a railroad. This sort of work did not appeal to 
him and he early became identified with the lumbering and logging 
industries. By the year 1892 the cut in his mills at Clinton was 
20,234,156 feet of lumber and 39,144,750 shingles. 
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Sash Factory 


It was in 1866 when the Curtis interests in Clinton were estab- 
lished by Charles F. Curtis and W. G. Hemingway, who had been 
operating a grocery store in Clinton. They bought a small sash and 
door factory operated by Claussen & Thornburg and the original 
firm was known as Curtis, Hemingway & Co. In 1867 George M. 
Curtis bought out the interests of Mr. Smith and in 1868 Charles F. 
and George M. bought out Mr. Hemingway’s interest. In the fall of 
1868 Judson Carpenter, an uncle of the Curtis brothers, came from 
Rochelle, Ill., and invested with them, the firm name becoming Curtis 
Bros. & Co. No change has been made in the name since. 


WHO'S WHO 

There is a publication called Who's Who in America that is pub- 
lished from time to time giving the names of person who have 
attained celebrity in their chosen-activity of life. It is very interesting - 
to note the names of the following people who were either born or 
lived much of their lives in Clinton County. 

Clyde Bruce Aitchison, member of the Interstate Commission at 
Washington, D. C., born in Clinton, February 22, 1875. 

Charles Eugene Banks, editor and writer, now residing in 
Honolulu, Hawaii. He was born in Clinton County, April 3, 1852, 
the son of Seth Lee and Sarah M. (Hubbell) and is quite renowned 
for his poetry. 

Charles Emile Benson is now a teacher and university professor in 
New York. He was the son of Peter Emil and Anna Peterson Benson 
and was born in Clinton, September 9, 1881. 

Madison Bentley, renowned as a phychologist, lives in Urbana, Ill. 
He was born in Clinton, June 18, 1870, the son of Charles Eugene 
and Persis Orvilla (Freeman). 

William Frederick Braasch, a physician now at Rochester, Minn., 
was born in Lyons, July 6, 1878, the son of John and Albertina 
(Classen) Braasch. 

Solon Cary Bronson, a theologian, and connected with the Garrett 
Biblical Institute of Evanston, Ill., was pastor of the First M. E. 
Church of Clinton for many years. 

Cleveland King Chase, a professor of Latin and holder of many 
degrees, is also a native of the old city of Lyons. His studies and 
teaching have taken him to Rome, Italy, and he now lives in Clinton, 
NY: 

Gen. W. D. Connor, Commandant of the War College, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., went to the United States Military Academy at West 
Point after graduation from the Clinton High School. He took part 
in the Spanish American War and was one of the officers in command 
of American forces during the World War. 

John Walter Coverdale, an agriculture authority, was born in 
Clinton County, April 4, 1883. He was educated in the public 
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schools of Delmar and is connected with a number of the leading 
organizations for better marketing and farm bureau advancement. 
His residence is given as Ames, Iowa. 


Elbert Lawrence Carpenter, although not born in Clinton, came 
here with his parents when his father was interested in the develop- 
ment of the firm of Curtis Bros. in 1866. He is now a resident of 
Minneapolis, Minn., and a patron of music and the arts. His wife 
is a former Clinton lady, Miss Florence Welles, her father one of the 
pioneer bankers in Clinton. 

Frederick Burnham, whose scouting activities in Rhodesia, Africa, 
made him renowned the world over, lived in Clinton as a boy and 
went to school in the city until in his early teens. He lived the life of 
a cowboy and scout on the western plains until he went to Africa. 
His home is in California. 


Albert F. Dawson, former congressman and banker has more re- 
cently been associated with the republican national party. He was 
born in Jackson County but for a number of years worked as a news- 
paper man on The Clinton Daily Herald and first went to Washing- 
ton, D. C., as private secretary for the late George M. Curtis of Clin- 
ton, then congressman. 


Edwin Blanchard Dean, born in India, was for seven years pastor 
of the First Congregational Church of Clinton. He is now president 
of a college at Crete, Nebraska. 

David Sturges Fairchild, for many years a Clinton physician and 
surgeon, was a fellow of the American College of Surgeons and head 
physician for the Chicago %& North Western Railway until his death. 

William Hiram Foulkes, clergyman, is one of the outstanding fig- 
ures in the Presbyterian Church in the United States. He was pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church of Clinton, 1904-7. 

Roy Rolfe Gilson was born in Clinton when his father was work- 
ing for The Clinton Herald. He is a writer of much renown. 


Jackson Alpheus Graves, banker, born at Hauntown, December 5, 
1857, resides in Los Angeles, Calif. 

Grace Raymond Hebard, born in Clinton, September 2, 1861, en- 
tered an unusual field for women: she was a draftsman and surveyor 
and has served prominently in suffrage circles, particularly in 
Wyoming. 

Robert Bruce Horsfall, born in Clinton, received his early educa- 
tion in Clinton and studied art in Munich, Germany, and Paris, 
France. He is an illustrator of backgrounds for natural habitats, his 
work in national and private museums. He resides in Washington, 
DIG 

Elmer Thomas Howson, editor, was born in Folletts and received 
his early education in the Clinton schools. He is western editor of 
the Railway Age and writes for transportation magazines. 
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Frank Webster Mahin was born in Muscatine County but he was 
editor of The Clinton Herald for a number of years. He went from 
Clinton into the consular service in England, Germany and Holland, 
and won much favorable comment for his diligence in studying trade 
and economic conditions. 

Charles Burdick Mills, banker, was for several Years president of 
the Peoples Trust & Savings Bank of Clinton. He went to Minneap- 
olis in 1913 and became a leader in banking circles there. 

Mary B. Mutlett, although born in Vevay, Indiana, was for many 
years a resident of Clinton where she acquired her education, graduat- 
ing from the Clinton High School. She has been a feature writer on 
New York and Washington, D. C., papers and is now a magazine 
writer of note, articles written by her appearing regularly in the 
American and other magazines. 

Arvis Solomon Olin was born in Low Moor, October 19, 1855. 
He is renowned as an educator and has achieved his greatest celebrity 
in the state of Kansas. 

Mary Mills Patrick, for 55 years a teacher in Girls’ schools in 
Turkey, lived as a girl in the old town of Lyons. She went from 
there to her foreign work. A number of important books have been 
written by her. She became president of the Woman's College at 
Constantinople, Turkey. 

Elmer Allen Bess, educator, was for a term of years pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Clinton. His eldest son, Demaree Bess, 
is a noted United Press correspondent, located in China. 

Lillian Leonard Russell Moore, one of the most beautiful of Amer- 
ican women, was born in Clinton at the time her father was editor 
and publisher of the Clinton Herald. She became noted as an actress, 
opera singer and beauty. 


Edwin LeGrand Sabin and Elbridge Hosmer Sabin are both sons 
of Henry Sabin who for many years was superintendent of the Clin- 
ton Public Schools. Henry Sabin is regarded as one of the foremost 
educators of his times and was so far in advance of others of his day 
that his work in behalf of the rural schools was outstanding. He 
became superintendent of public instruction in Iowa and is regarded 
as having been the greatest factor of such work up to the present time. 
He also was an officer in the National Education Association. His 
sons have written much in the way of books. 

George Louis Curtis is a native of Clinton. His father was one of 
the brothers to establish the Curtis Bros. Company, Inc. 

Benjamin Franklin Shambaugh, born in Elvira, head of the Iowa 
Historical Society, professor in the State University of Iowa, author 
of books on history. 

George Elmer Shambaugh, born in Clinton County, educated in 
the schools of this country and attended medical colleges in Berlin 
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and Vienna. Is now a leading physician and surgeon with the Pres- 
byterian Hospital, Chicago. : 

Edward Buckham Taylor Spencer was born in Delmar. He is 
noted as a college professor, received his education at leading colleges 
in the land and 1s associated with Grinnell College. 

Samuel Newell Watson was born in Lyons, February 27, 1861. 
He is best known as a clergyman, having served in the larger cities of 
this country, in Paris, France, as American Chaplain, 1912-18: and 
as a member of the relief council in Europe for the period of the 
world war, 1914-1918. He has been decorated with the Chevalier 
Legion of Honor (France); Chevalier Order of Leopold (Belgium) ; 
Comdr. Order of St. Sava (Serbian). 


Frank Newhall White, clergyman, was born in Lyons, October 25, 
1852. He has been actively identified with the missionary enterprises 
of the Congregational Church. 

Karl Young, teacher, born in Clinton where his father was a well 
known attorney and judge. He is now a professor in Yale University. 

Two more should be mentioned in this list of noted sons and 
daughters and one of these is Artemus Lamb Gates, son of Mrs. 
Marvin J. Gates of Clinton. When he was elected president of cone 
of the largest banks in the city of New York he was, at the age of 
34 years, the youngest bank president in that city. 

W.H. D. Koerner, who studied art in the John M. Stich Studio of 
Clinton, is an illustrator of many subjects, his work being done for 
many books and magazines. 
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